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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF NAPOLEONE BONAPARTE, 
First Consut or France. ’ 


With bis Portrait, elegantly engraved by Hopwood. 


NAPOLEONE Bonaparte was perfect himfelf in the ftudy of tactics, 


born onthe 15th of Auguft 1769, at 
Ajaccio in Corfica. | 

The Genoefe about that time ré- 
figned finally to France a' dominion 
which had long been to themfelves 
even worfe than unprofitable. The 
inhabitants of Corfica became French 
fubjects ; and their youth were en- 
couraged to feek preferment in the 
military fervice ok their new fove- 
reign. 

Hence, Bonaparte was, at an early 
age, fent for education to a military 
fchool at Brienne, in Champagne. 
’ Remarkable elevation of fentiment, «a 
humour unfocial, folitary, and deci- 
fively overbearing; a confidence in 
himfelf, rather tacit and contemptuous 
than lotidly boaftful ; cool intrepidity ; 


cifes and ftadies, and a tenor of mo- 
ral condy& above reproach ; are now 
faid by his admirers to have diftin- 
guifhed him in that preparatory pe. 
riod of his life as a foldier.’ A father 
Patrault, whofe cares he is faid yet 
to remember with gratitude, was his 
teacher in mathematics, 
From Brienne, he was called to 
‘ finifh his ftudies at the military {chool 
in Paris, His progrefs at the former 
of thefe places had been more rapid 
than that of moft of his young com- 
panions; and he was therefore re- 
moved to the higher fchool in the 
capital fomewhat before the ufual 
time. 
He was jn his nineteenth year, and 
a cadet in the artillery, when the na- 
tional affembly entered upon the over- 
throw of the old government in 1782. 
His mind was at once inflamed to 
enthufiafm, by the common paffion 
for liberty. But he is not known to 
have had any eminent fhare among 
the earlier agitators in the ‘revolution. 
Till 1793, he continued quietly to 
Vou. cx1. ; 


and to do his duties as a foldier, 
without rifing higher than to the rank 


of a fubaltern officer in a company of 


artillery. . 
At the fiege of Toulon in 1793, 
Barras was prefént as a fuperintending 
reprefentative of the people. In the 
attack of fort Pharo, while the men 
under Bonaparte’s command fell by 
a flaughter fo rapid and terrible, that 
they could fcarce continue to ferve the 
pieces of artillery before them, Bo- 
naparte himielf was obferved to do his 


duty in the thickeft ‘of the danger,” 
‘with an attivity‘ard a cool intsepidity, 


which Barras beheld with aftonifh- 
ment. The young hero was, imme- 


‘diately after this, promoted to the 
“rank Of brigadiet eneral. 


an exemplary application to his exer- 


From: Toulon, he ‘went to ferve in 
his new rank at Nice. He was there 
arrefted, and for a very thoft time 
detained in confinement asa terrorift. 
But the examination of his papers 


‘proved his innocence of the charge ; 


and he wads inftantly reftored to his 
rank and libe He was ftill inde- 
fatigable in his profeffional ftudies. 
One of his friends going on a fudden 
emergency to wake him before day, 
found him already up and bufy at 
ftudy, with plans, maps, and books 
around him. nie friend fu ade 
he had not yet been in bed. But he 
declared, that an hour or two of fleep 
was enough for him; and that after 
enjoying that night fo much in bed, 
he had rifen, dreffed himfelf, and be- 
gun his application for the next day. 
An attempt was made to remove him 
from the artillery, to ferve in the in- 
fantry. Againft this he remonftrated, 
as an act of injuitice, and went to 
Paris to feck redrefs. He remained 
there till the 4th of O&ober 1794, 
without being able to procure fatif- 
faction - his wifhes. 
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Having been promoted by Barras, 
he fti!l cultivated the acquaintance of 


‘his patron. He was admitted, as it 


fhould feem, in confequence of this 
connexion, to an early knowledge of 
the defigns of thofe who tonfpired the 
overthrow of Robefpierre. On the 
fatal 4th of OGober, he aéted as fecond 
under Barras, in the command of 
thofe spope of the line which, in de- 
fence of the convention, oppofed the 
militia of Paris. The fuccefs of that 


day raifed his friends to power; and 


Bonaparte, as a man in whom they 
thought that they might fafely con- 
fide, was appointed tothe chief com- 
mand of the armed force of that capi- 
tal. By the obliging intervention of 
Barras, he became the fecond hufband 
of the widow of the count de Beau- 
harnojs. He was foona‘ter promoted 


_fo the chief command of the French 


army in Italy. 

‘The French army was then on the 
river of Genoa, nearly in the prefence 
of an Auflrian force of fuperior 
ftrength, On the 11thof April 1795, 
they were attacked by general Beap- _ 
lieu, of purpofe to diflodge them from 
the Genoefe territory. The battle of - 
Montenotte was fought; and the yic- 
tory remained with the French under 
Bonaparte. He led them down upon 
the Italian plains ; and by the victory 
of Millefimo they procured fupplies, 
the inofl feafonable, of both ammuni- 
tion and provifions. After feveral {ub- 
fequent engagements of {maller im- 

ortance, in which they were generally 
fuccefsful, they gained on the 22d of 
April the vi&ory of Mondovi, which 

ade them matters of the fate of the 
king of Sardinia. The fortrefles of 
Tortona and Coni were furende:ed, 
as pledges of that king’s fincerity in 
a truce with the inv. ders, to which he 
was hence compelled to agrne. By 
a firatagem of Bonaparte, the French 
army eluded the oppofition, with 
which Beaulieu at the head of the 
Auftrians had prepared to r:fift their 
patlage over the Po; drove the ene- 
my from the vilage of Fombio on the 
further fide; and impetuoufly pur- 


fued them to the hanks of the Adda. 
The duke of Parma now figned an 
armiflice with the French, and with- 
drew his troops from co-operation 
with the Apftians, A battle fought 
under the walls of Lodi, obliged the 
Aufirians to abandon that piace. Beau- 
lieu, in vain, flrove to defend the paf- 
fage over the Adda. The French 
with terrible intrepidity pafled the 
bridge in the face of his artillery. 
The Auftrians again fled in terior: 
and Pavia, Pizzigthone, and Cre- 
mona, were quickly in the hands of 
their purfuers. All Lombardy, except 
the caftle of Milan, was thus fubdued 
by the rapid career of the French un- 
der Bonaparte. The paflage of the 
Mincio was next atchieved in cir- 
cumftances of peculiar difficulty. Pef{- 
chiera had been evacuated by the 
Auftrians before the French could 
come up. Verona was foon after 
taken; and Mantua invefted; a de- 
tachment was then fent by Bonaparte, 
to take pofleffion of Leghorn, And 
the pope was compelled to fign a 
treaty of peace, by which he retigned 
to France the two legations of Bologna 
and Ferrara, wjth the town and cita- 


fel of Ancona. ‘The cajtle of Milan 


was in the mean time furrendered 
under a capitulation. Wurmier, how- 
ever, was fent with a new army from 
Germany ; and iucceeding Beaulieu 
in the chief command of the Auftrian 
forces, quickly turned for a time the 
foriune of the campaign. Salo, Bref= 
cia, Corona, Rivoli, and Verona, 
were abandoned by the French; and 
they raifed in precipitation the fiege 
of Mantua; but Breicia was foon 
recovered by the French. At Caftig- 
lione, Lonado, and Gavardo, Bona- 
parte, by ftratagem and intrepid 
energy of movements, deftroyed or 
made prifoners many thoufands of the 
beit trcops in Wurmfer’s army. The 
Autlrians again took refuge among 
the mountains of the Tyrol. In the 
battle ot Roveredo, Bonaparte’s ge- 
nius once more prevailed ; and Wurm- 
fer with the lofs of zoco of his 
troops, who, belide the flain, remain- 
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é4 prifoners, twenty five pieces of 
cannon, +fifty waggons, and feven 
fiandards, was compelled to retire 
from the defence of the paffes into the 
Tyrolefe. The city of Trent was 
foon after taken by the French. By 
the victory of Baflano, they cut off 
the retreat of the Auftrians over the 
Brenta; and Warmfer, as a latt ef- 
fort, threw himfelf with the remains 
of this army into Mantua. A rein- 
forcement of fifty thoufand men in 
the meanwhile advanced from Ger- 
many, ander the command of gene- 
rals Alvingy and Davidovick. Bo- 
naparte; haftening to anticipate their 
paflage of the Adige, met them in 
battle at Arcola. ‘The village and 
bridge of Arcola were maintained by 
a party of the Auftrians with match- 
lefs obftinacy of valour.’ That de- 
tachnient was at la{t overfiowered by 
the French in fuperior numbers: A 


general éngagement enfuing; the 
whole Auftrian army was pat to flight. 
In the battles of Rivoli and Anguiari, 
the French were again victorious. 
On the 3d of February 1796, Mantua 


was at laft taken. Bonaparte, then 
with the fame fuccefs, advanced after 
the Auftrians, through the Tyrol, 
Carinthia, and Carniola; and then 
from the defiles of Infpruck renewed 
his march, in the defign to extort a 
peace from the emperor, before the 
walls of Vienna. The progrefs of the 
French arms was irrefiltible. Bona- 
parte had reached Leoben, within a 
hundred miles of tlie Auftrian capital, 
when the emperor accepted in terror 
thole preliminaries ofa treaty of peace, 
which the French commander chofe to 
diate. They formed tie bafis of 
the treaty, which was foon after con- 
cluded at Campo Formio. _ While the 
Auttrian plenipotentiaries there hefi- 
tated in a particular conference, to a- 
gree to all his demands. <‘ ‘has,’ 
faid he, tak ng up a beautiful piece 
of china which ftood before him, and 
dathing it in a thoufand pieces, ‘ shus 
wil. I redice you to duf.? His de- 
mands were conceded, and the treaty 
was ligned, 


83 
Bonaparte, aftér thus atchieving in 
his twenty-feventh year the conqueft 
of Italy, a conqueftin which we muft 
not conceal,’ that he is faid to have 
been indebted,’ not lefs to the arts of 
Philip of Macedon, tkan to thie he- 
roifm of Alexander—returned in tri- 
umph to Paris, whence he was foon 
after deputed to affift in the congrefs at 
Raftadt. At Raftadt, he aflerted the 
honour and interefts of the Ffench res 
public, with the fame authoritative fas 
periority with which he had diated 
the conditions of the treaty of Campo 
Formio. ‘ 

On his return ovt of Germany, the 
expedition to Egypt was projected, 
Thofe whe envied his military pre 
eminence, and were at a lofs how to 
difpofe of the foldiers after the peace, 
feemted to rejoice in the propofal of an 
enterprize, which if it fhould not ad+ 
vance the glory and welfare of Egancey 
might perhaps tid it for ever Of the 
prefence of citizens, whofe further 
fervices and rivalry they did not at 
all defire. Others were pleafed with 
the magnifi¢ence of 4 plan which; in 
4 manner fufficiently confpicuous, aim- 
ed to fubvert the Britifh power in In- 
dia, arid'to render France miftrefs of 
the Mediterranean fea, and ultimately 
of the whole eaftern world. Benae 
parte himfelf,. with the enthufiafm of 
an Alexandér, was willing to’believe, 
that nothing in’ military enterprize 
would prove impoffible to his own ge- 
nius and fortune, or to the arms of 
thofe unconquered troops of France; 
which were again to follow them as 
their leader. No military attempt’ 
could more éxprefsly violate the’ faith 
of treaties and the law of nations. 
But revolutionary extravagance of 
neceffity, had already taught the’ 


“French to fet thefe in other inttances at® 


nought: and the prefent was it feem- 
ed of all feafons the fitteft to be iem- 
ed, in order to atchieve another ufetul, 
though poilibly unjuft conqueft There 
was difficulty to procure the fupplies 
requifite for the equipment of the ex 
pedition: but Bonaparte, to excite the 
merchants to contribute msoney in loan, 
La 
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boldly promifed that its fuccefs fhould 
repay 500 per cent. for whatever fums 
they might then advance, 

On = zoth of May.'1797, this 
expedition failed fromWoulon, in a 
ftrong fquadron of one hundred and 
ninety-four veffels, various in bulk, 
and all ducly manned with feamen 
and marines. On board thefe veffels 
were nineteen thoufand {foldiers of 
land force, with about two thoufand 
workmen, befide a number of artifts, 
philofophers, men of letters, and 
others. The preparations were not 
more for conqueft than for permanent 
colonial fettlement. On the roth of 

une, this fquadron was joined near 

alta by a convoy from Civita Vec- 
chia. On the rith, a defcent was 
made from the feet on that ifland ; 
and its capital, which alone refifted the 
French attack, was that very evening 
completely invefted. In a fally which 
they made during the night, the de- 
fenders loft the ftandard of the order 
of Malta. When on the morning of 
the 12th, they faw Bonaparte difem- 
bark his artillery, they then ceafed 
to think of further refiftance, and fent 
to. negociate a capitulation. On the 
33th, all was furrendered into the 
poffeffias of the invaders. What if 
Malta were gained more by corrup- 
tion than valour? This only evinces 
Bonaparte to have added to the cou- 
rage and lofty felf-confidence of a mi- 
litary hero, the kill, the dexterity, 
and the bold movality of a confum- 
mate politician. 

On the zoth of June, juft three 
days before Nelfon’s arrival at Malta, 
Bonaparte with his troops again em- 
barking, failed for Egypt. On the 
ad of july, the whole fleet entered 
the harbour of Alexandria, With an 
army then confiiting of full thirty 
thoufand men, Bonaparte went that 
fame evening on fhore. ‘The city of 
Alexandria, with its fortreffes, were 
next day aflaulted and taken. Nelfon 
had been, before the arrival of the 
French fleet and army, in this harbour; 
had failed in impatient fearch of them, 


and returned only in time to deftroy. 


the fleet, after the army had efcapad 
on fhore. 

A part of the Arabs were quickly 
won to Bonaparte’s fide: he endea- 
voured to conciliate the good withes 
of the pacha; as. he marched from 
Alexandria toward Cairo, a detach. 
ment of his troops defeated a hody of 
fix thoufand mamelucs,] by whom they 
were attacked at Rahmanieh. At 
Cherbreffe, the mamelucs under Mou- 
rat Bey, again approached to aflail the 
French or their march, but retired, 
without coming to a clofe éngage- 
ment. The French on the 2f of 
July, arrived within fight of the Py- 
ramids, and at the diftance of not 
more than fix leagues from Cairo. 
The beys lay with all their forces en- 
trenched at Embabe. On the 22d, 
was fought the battle of the Pyramids, 
in which the refiftance of Mourat Bey 
and the mamelucs was entirely over- 
thrown. On the 23d, Cairo was fur- 
rendered to the victorious invaders. 

Ibrahim Bey, with the remaigs of 
the mameluc forces, had retired roward 
Syria. On the Sthof Auguft, there- 
fore, Bonaparte advanced from Cairo, 
in purfuit of the fugitives. Ibrahim, 
however, efcaped with his treafures 
and baggage into the defert: and 


-Bonaparte then went to vifit the Py- 


ramids, and endeavoured without fuc- 
cefs to difcover whether they had been 
made the places of the temporar 

concealment of any part of the savas 4 
of the Egyptians. Defaix was, with 
another detachment, fent upthe Nile, 
after Mourat Bey; and gallantly 
forced the entrenchments of the ma- 
melucs at Sediman. An infarre€tion 
of the inhabitants of Cairo breaking 
out with violence on the 22d of Oc- 
tober, was on the 24th finally fup- 
preffed by the French ; who flew of 
the ‘Turks between five and fix thou- 
fand men, and loft themfelves a hun- 
dred lives in this fray. Bonaparte 
then applied for a time to regulate the 
government of Egypt, as a conquered. 
country. His regulations were in- 
tended to hold the natives in peaceable 
fubjeétion, while he thould proceed 
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through the defert to the conqueft of 
Syria. 

In Syriz, Ibrahim Bey, with the 
principal remains of the mamelue 
force and treafures had taken refuge. 
‘Achmed Djezzar, pacha of Acre, re- 
ceived the mameluc chief with open 
arms. Bonaparte purfued, to antici- 
pate any defcent from Syria to recon- 
quer Egypt, which might be medi- 
tated by the Tarks and mamelucs, 
with their allies. Before proceeding 
on his journey thither, he, on the 6th 
of January 1798, took poffeflion of 
Suez. On the :oth and 16th of Fe- 
bruary, Regnier and Kieber made 
themielves mafters of the village of El 
Ariih, and drove the mamelucs from 
their encampment before the fortrefs 
belonging to that place. On the 
18th, Bonaparte arrived, while they 
were urging the fiege of the fort. On 
the 21ft, it was furrendered by the 
garrifon under a capitulation, From 
Gaza, the mamelucs again fled at 
Bonagyate’s approach. Jaffa was, af- 
ter a dew days fiege, furrendered to 
general Kleber on the 7th of March. 
On the.tgth, they advanced to invett 
St. Jgha D’ Acre. 

At&t. john D’ Acre, the difcipline 
and walour of the Turks were fill as 
unequal as before, to withftand the 
impeinous attack, the well combined 
tactics, the fkilful plans, and the ea- 
ger vigilance of the French. But fir 
Sydney Smith was in the harbour, 
with a Britith frigate. The defence 
of the town was directed by him, with 
the affiflance of fir John Douglas, the 
late major Oldfield, fome other offi- 
cers, and a handful of feamen and 
marines from the {hip under his com- 
mand. The Turks were more anen- 
cumbrance and embarraflment, than af- 
fiftants truly ufefulindefence. ‘There 
was of the Britifh no fort of an ap- 
proach to equality in numbers with 
the French, But Bonaparte had now, 
for the firft time, to contend with an 
enemy to whom he was not, ip any 
of the qualities of heroifm, fuperior, 
The Turks drew a force to furround 
and attack him in the rear ; but over 
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this at Loubi, at Sed- Jarra, and on 
the plain of Efdrelon, he eatily pre~ 
vailed. Provifions, artillery, and 
ammunition, were brought on board 
three frigates, and fome other vefiels, 
for the ufe of the fiege. In every at- 
tempt. however, Bonaparte’s hopes 
were ftill baffled by the Englifh. Did 
he {pring a mine? It failed of effec. 
Did he attempt a lodgement among 
the ruinous towers? He was compel- 
led to abandon it. Did he attempt 
with all his troops to enter over the 
breaches in the walls? Their valour, 
their impetuofity, were out-matched ; 
and they were repulfed with terrible 
carnage. He repeated his affaults ; 
but it was only to produce: an ufelefs 
waite of lives. He was confcious of 
the prefence of a genius fuperior to 
his own. He could no longer per- 
fuade his followers to return to perifh 
in the attack. Sir Sydney Smith, 
generoufly pitying the diftrefs of an 
antagonift who was not unworthy of 
him, and believing that Bonaparte, 
with his followers, would perith mifer- 
ably if they ihould attempt to return 
through the defert; propofed by a 
flag of truce to receive them with 
kindnefs, if they fhould rather chocfe 
to furrender to the Brith, than te 
rife further the barbarous fury of the 
Turks ; and to convey them in fafety 
to any port in Europe, at- which they 
fhould defire to be landed. ‘The lofty 
fpirit of Bonaparte would not purchale 
fafety by fuch humiliation. Though 
every hope might feem to be loft, yet 
his firm, intrepid mind, would not de- 
fpair. He abandoned the fiege, and 
took his marth back through the de- 
fart to Egypt. It feemed impoifible, 
that in the miferable circumftapces to 
which they were now reduced, they 
fhould not perifh on their return. {To 
the aftonifhment equally of .their 
friends and enemies, they arrived in 
fafety at Cairo, The felicity of this 
retreat then appeared almoft to efface 
the ignominy, and to compenfate for 
the misfortunes of the Jucklefs fiege 
of Acre. The Turks, in the mean 
time, landed a force near Alexandria, 
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But Bonaparte haftened to meet them, 
and they were entirely defeated at 
Aboukir. They had feized the caftle ; 
but it was foon af er the battle retaken 
bythe French. Bonaparte, however, 
could not but fee that the grand ob- 
jects for which he had come upon this 
expedition were, by Nelfon’s deftruc- 
tion of the fleet, and Smith’s defence 
of Acre, for the prefent fruftrated. 
He refolved to relinquith the com- 
mand of his army, and efcape to 
France. On the rft of Odtobver 1798, 
he arrived at Ajaccio in Corfica. On 
the 8th, he arrived at Frejus. He 
thence proceeded without delay to Paris, 
where he met a reception not unlike 
to that of Terentius Varro, at his return 
to Rome from the defeat of Cannz. 
He found the direétorial govern- 
ment verging to its fall. ‘The direc- 
tors, conicious that they had not kept 
their hands pure while in office, and 
dreading alike the royalifts and the 
jacobins, were meditating how they 
might beft efcape from power, with- 
out danger to their lives, and without 
the lofs of the fpoils which they had 
been enabled to appropri.ite. Bona- 
parte owed his exaltation to the chief 
command in Italy, to the part he act- 
ed at a former revolutionary crifis : 
and it was hence well-known, that the 
energies of his chara¢ter were fitted to 
lead in a new revolution. With Sieyes, 
Ducos, and perhaps the other mem- 
bers of the direftory, and with fome 
of the leaders in that which was called 
the council of the elders, he concerted 
the change of the government, and 
the abolition of the dire€tory. On 
the gth of November 1798, the coun- 
cil of elders put the guards of thé 
legiflative bodies, by a formal decree, 
under his command ; and authorized 
him to carry the members of the two 
houfes, even by force, if that were 
necefflary, to St. Cloud. That part of 
the directory which might have in- 
clined to refift the change, was dif- 
armed by the fudden tranfmiffion of 
the comand of the military force 
into Bonaparte’s hands. By the tranf- 
ference of the feffions of the legifla- 
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tive body to St. Cloud, provifion was 
made againft any infurrection of thé 
Parifians in favour of the government 
about to be abolifhed: A’fter fome 
inetfe€tual attempts againft the change 
in the council of five hundred, tiat 
body was diffo'ved at St. Cloud, much 
in the fame manner in which Crom- 
well diffolved thé long parliament of 
England. On the 15th of December, 
a new conftitution was promilgated, 
in which Bonaparte was elevated to 
the authority of firit conful 

His firft great attempt in this cha- 
racter was to negociate a peace with 
Great Britainand Auftria. He failed 
inthe attempt ; and in boti Germany 
and Italy it became neceflary to pro- 
long the war for another campaign. 
In both thefe regions, the Aulirian’ 
arms were not at firft decifively un- 
fuccefsful. For atime, they feemed’ 
to have almoft delivered Italy from 
the power of the French. But Moreaw 
burit into. Germany with irrefiftible 
force ; and no effort of the imperiat 
generals could prevent their troops 
trom fleeing before the invaders, iv 
the wildeft difmay. At the critical 
moment of the fate of Italy, Bona- 
parte led a French army, by an un- 
expected paflage over the Alps, down 
on the Italian plains. The very bold- 
nefs of the attempt fecured its fuccefs. 
In the battle of Marengo, on the 14th 
of “June 1799, the French obtained 
under the firlt conful’s command one 
of the mott glorious and decifive vics 
tories which have ever crowned their 
arms ; and by it they remained abfo- 
lutely mafters of the fate of Italy. 
The advantages thus obtained, were 
permanently fecured to France by the 
peace of Luneville, negociated under 
Bonaparte’s aufpices. 

At peace with Auttria, he ftrove, 
but in vain, to break by a maritime 
league the naval ftrength of Britain. 
The war was prolonged till he faw his 
favourite object of the conqueft and 
colonization of Egypt utterly fruttrat- 
ed. It ended in the peace of Amiens, 
by the conditions of which the withes 
of his country were nearly fatished. 











Since that period, his greatnefs has 


peen itil) ripening 3 and he now fees 


himfelf confirmed. for life in a co:.tu- 
lar authority, greater perhaps than that 
of any monarch who ever fat on the 
throne of France. 

Bonaparte is, in his perfonal form, 
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of middle ftature ; his eyes are dark ; 
his complex'on pale ; his nofe, aqui- 
line; his chin prominent. Like 
Charles the twelfth of Sweden, he is 
a fla.e to none of the luxurious vices. 
He has lately entered the thirty-fourth 
year of his age. 


ON PAINTING. 
By Mr. Eowarp Daxes, Painter. 
ESSAY Il*.-ON TASTE. 


?Tis tafte, ’tis genius, "tis heaverly ray, 
Prometheus ravifh’d from the car of day. 


TASTE in the arts muft be confi- 
dered as that faculty or thofe facul- 
ties of the mind by which we are af- 
fected with, and form a right judg- 


ment in, works of the imagination., 


Tt is that which det rmines the pain- 
ter in his choice, and from that choice 
we judge whether his tafte be good, or 


‘the contrary. Whether this faculty 


of the mind is to be acquired 1s doubt- 
ful . that it may be improved 1s un. 
queiticnable ; hence it becomes our 
duty to avoid, particularly in our 
firit ourfet, if poffible, the teeing, 
much lef, the copying, things de- 
formed and chimerical as there is an 
acquired as weli as a natural dulnefs. 
He whofe taite is delicately juit may 
be faid to have received the hivheft 
polifh from nature, and one of her 
choiceft gitts; on the contrary, to 
want it, is to be dead to all the finer 
feelings. The man who poffefles a 
juftly cultivaied talte is let into a 
thoufand pleafures unknown to the 
vulgar, 





— His the city’s pomp, 
The rural honours his, Whate’er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the 


arch, 

The breathing marbles and the fculptured 
gold, 

Beyond the proud poffcffor’s narrow 
claim, 


His tuneful breaft enjoys. AKENSIDE. 


Mason’s Freswor. 


On the contrary, there are fome men 
born with feclings fo blunt and cold 
that they can hardly be faid to be 
awake during life. From a degree 
of exquifite fenfibility arife our no- 
tions of b auty a.d deformity in the 
natural as well as in the moral world, 
and as our different minds happen to 
be more or 'efs exquifite, the more or 
lefs fen::bly do we perceive the various 
degrees of god and bad, and of courfe 
are more or leis capable of being 
charmed with the right and beautiful, 
and difgufted with the wrong and de- 
formed. Henceiti- that this fenfibility 
conttitute- what is termed genius, which 
is ouly the power or capacity of clearly 
conc.iving and properly combining 
imiges, and of adding to mere the- 
ory practice: to which a found head 
aid a good heart is as neceflary as a 
delicate imagination ; for, we cannot 
poffeis true genius without as exqui- 
fite a feeling for moral beauty as for 
what is great and beautiful in nature 
or matterly in poetry, painting, fculp- 
ture, and mufic. 

The reverfe of true tafte is fhown 
in magnificent parade and luxury; 
and in whatever is horribly glaring, 
extravagant, and unnatural in the 
lait degree. Gold, thowy colours, 
gaudy tapeftry, the heavy, clumfy, 
and whatever is fuperfluous, will ever 


* See an Effay to illuftrate the Principles of Compofition, as conne&ted with 


Pandfcape Painting, by Mr. E. Dayes, in our Magazine for February 1802. 
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pafs with the vulgar for elegance and 
greatnefs. So perfons of a bad tate 
will prefer the forced, unnatural and 
exaggerated, in expreflion, attitude, 
or colour, to the truely fimple, no- 
ble, or beautiful. We fhould be guilty 
of an error were we to attempt to ef- 
tablifa one principle of tafte only, 
for were we to eitablifh ‘one as right, 
all the others muft be wrong ; hence 
the miftake of fir Jofhua Reynolds, 
in fpeaking of the Hercules, Gladia- 
tor, and Apollo; for, though each 
of thofe figures are perfect of their 
kind, yet fir Jofhua affirms that the 
higheft perfection of the human &- 
gure is wot to be found in any one of 
them, ‘ but in chat form which is 
taken from them all, and which par- 
takes equally of the activity of the 
gladiator, of the delicacy of the 
Apollo, and of the mufcular ftrength 
of the Hercules.’ Such an opinion 
is contrary to nature, as it goes to 
deftroy that variety arifing from the 
active, the delicate, and the ftrong : 
as well might we fuppofe a fine tree 


from confolidating the various forms. 


found in nature. 

We muf carefully diftinguifh be- 
tween truth and tate; for a thing may 
be true, and not poffefs one atom of 
taite. The dutch and Flemifh pic- 
tures are true, as far as mere imita- 
tion goes ; but will any one fay, the 
wretches one fees in fome of Rem- 
brant’s works are tally, er can the 
women of Rubens be confidered as 
fuch ; yet thefe men poffeiled great 
tafte in colour, obiaro-feuro, &c. We 
fhou!d be careful of miftaking tinfel 
for gold ; many who reprefent kings, 
do it by a great difpiay of ornaments, 
elfe make them ftrut and ftare, or 
have recourfe to a crown: where the 
greatet profufion of ornaments are 
admiflible, we thould be fparing in 
iheir ufe, for fear of making that fine 
we cannot make good. ‘Tafte and 
genius have been called infpiration, 
the gift of heaven, and our feelings 
have been irritated by mere words, 
that have alarmed and benumbed our 
faculties; bat let us attend to the 
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progrefs of our own minds, and we 
fhall find that our tafle has improved 
in proportion to our indaftry to ac- 
quire knowledge. ‘The old mafters 
have, in their turn, been held up as 
bugbears to frighten young artifts ; 
the Italian writers on the arts have 
on all occafions ufed the words hea- 
venly and divine, till they have ope- 
rated as fcarecrows, to create a terror 
in modern painters, many of whom 
have ceafed to labour as competitors. 
We fhould never fuppofe the moft 
fublime degree. of perfection has been 
attained ; the fact is, the moft per- 
feét works are not without their im- 
perfeétions, and, while that is the 
cafe, there is room to improve it. 
M. Angelois charged with heavinefs ; 
Raphael as being dry, and poffefling 
a poor chivro-feuro; ‘Titian, as de-~ 


fective in drawing ; and Parmegiano 


as making his figures too tall: but, 
while thofe confiderations at as a 
{pur to our induftry, we are bound 


to venerate them for the great.cata~ - 


logue of perfections they have made 
us heirsto. It is from thefe they have 
obtained their renown, the imperfec- 
tions being only foils. We thould 
never forget the obligations we are 
under to thofe who have, by direét- 
ing our ftudies, introduced ys to the 
arts; to Our parents we owe our be- 
ing, but to our teachers we owe the 
power of making a right ufe of it, 
a matier cf no {mail confequence. 
Tafle is not an imaginary fome- 
thing, depending on the accident of 
birth, but arifes from, and is imme- 
diateiy connected with, a found judg- 
ment. Were there not in art, as in 
every thing elfe, a ftandard of right 
aad wrong, all opinion muft be ca- 
pricious ; but to acquire juft notions 
we mutt habituate ourfelves to com- 
pare and digett our thoughts, be well 
read in human nature as connected 
with the characters, manners, paf- 
fions, and affections of man ; this, 
with fome knowledge of the human 
mind, will, in time, enable us to 
diftinguifh right from wrong, which 
conftuptes the true principle of tafte. 
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We muft diftinguifh real from appa- 
rent truth in our purfuit Real truth 
does not depend on opinion, it is im- 
mutable, fixed, and permaxent, and 
in it muft be fought whatever is grand 
and beautiful. Apparent truth de- 
pends on fafhion, and, like it, is 
fluctuating and uncertain; it may be 
confidered as a fort of impoftor, for, 
t! ough it carries with it the appear- 
ance of fcience, yet it is far from 
having any true connection with it. 
Such is the conftrained air and erect 
attitude taught in dancing, the vio- 
lent d@ions ufed in theatres, and 
many others not countenanced by na 
ture, but depending wholly on cuf- 
tom for fupport. The artitt muft 
tread in the fimple path of nature, 
and leave thofe adventitious and forced 
airs to the perfons to whom they be- 
long, the dancing- matter, hair-dref- 
fer, &c. Unfortunately there is a 
fafhion in art, and which the vulgar 
would attempt to force upon us. 
Whatever is flight, crude, or unde- 
termined, is all the rage, and the 
artifts appear to be falling into a ha- 
bit of painting without form; that 
decifion obfervable in the old matters, 
and which is infeparable from the 
grand ftyle, is almoft neglected. To 
paint for what is termed effect may 
anfwer the purpofe of the idle, 
and thofe who make a trade of 
the art, but fuch a praétice will not 
datisfy the difcerning. The only a- 
pology the artift can offer is, that he 
muft fifth with fuch baits as will take : 
unfortunately, he does not live ta 
paint, but paints to live. The Greeks 
had a great advantage over the mo- 
derns in having philofophers to judge 
of their works, and ftates to reward 
them. 

We mutt not reje&t works of art 
becaufe they do not poffefs the firft 
degree of tafte; for they may be 
tafty though not ranking in the firft 
clafs; juft as we fay a thing is {weet, 
though it is only in a certain degree 
io. {tis the condition of man to !a- 
bour much to obtain little ; this fhould 
make us cautious of pronouncing haft- 
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ily on works of art: none are unex- 
ceptionable, and perhaps there are 
but few from which we may not de- 
rive fome benefit. 

Of the various degrees of tafte, the 
grand confifts in the choice of obje4s 
fuperior to the common (not only in 
man but in nature) and in the omif- 
fion of fubordinate and trivial parts. 
Beautiful tafte fclefts the beautiful 
for imitation. A union of the grand 
and beautiful will form the beft and 
moft perfect tafte. Meannefs of tafte 
expreffes diftin@ly ali the trivial and 
little parts of objets, hence the whole 
becomes little. The debafed or cor- 
rupt, .delight.. in things monftrons, 
deformed, and ugly: it may be 
called the grote/jue, and the praife 
beftowed on it fhould be as limited as 
the views of the artift. Thofe who 
have fucceeded beft in this way, have 
been praifed by the ignorant in pro- 
portion to the ugines of the objects 
introduced in their works. Great and 
noble fpirits will ever admire the fub- 
lime parts of creation, while the rural 
and all the more humble beauties 
will beft affociate with domeftic vir- 
tues. Little minds will ever be em- 
ployed in the purfuit of trifles, while 
the elevated foul will feize mountains 
in its grafp : 

Who that from Alpine heights bis lab‘: 
1ing eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon to furs 


vey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through em- 
pires black with fhade, 

And continents of fand, will turn his 
gaze 

To mark the windings of a feanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? AKENSIDE. 


Wifdom is the parent of tafte and 
virtue, the offspring of tafte is plea- 
fure—of virtue, happinefs. A man 
without tafte may be faid to be with- 
out piety, as by not feeling he is in- 
capable of offering that praife which 
re{ults from an admiration of the 
beauties of creation ; he has a natural 
difrelith for what is. good; he be- 
comes the enemy of all the world; 
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he feels not for a relative, a friend, 


- Or fociety: the law of the land is his 


gofpel, and his attorney regulates his 
confcience; he lives without love, 
and dies without pity, 

We have two ways open to us to 
acquire a good talte; the firft and 
matt difficult by a reference to nature, 
the fecond is through the medium of 
drt. But, as the former would prove 
too difficult a tahk, we muft therefore, 
firt diligently apply ourfelves to dif- 
cover it in the works of the moft ce- 
lebrated artifts, and thereby fit our 
felves to purfue the fame inquiry in 
nature. 

Befide a perfections of judgment, 
we have alfo a truth of hand to attain. 
‘To this end, having feleéted an ob- 
je& worthy our attention, we are 
bound to imitate it with all the fidelity 
we are matters of ; and, as each maf- 
ter has in him exceliencies not to be 
found in any other, we muft avoid a 
partiality, or we fhall lofe the benefit 
to be derived from them all. Thus 
we fhall obtain a mafs of information 
not to be derived froin any particu- 
Jar one. Hence the benefit refu'ting 
from viewing galleries of pictures, 
as the various mafters become cor- 
reClives to each other, and truth re- 
Sults from their general teltimony. 
The company and converfation of 
men well informed in the arts will con- 
tribute to improve our tafte, becaufe 
artifts form opinions on the works of 
different mafters according to their 
peculiar manner of thinking, which 
will naturally furnifh us with hints 
which we did not attend to, and en- 
abie us to enjoy other men’s parts and 
reflections as well as our own. In- 
formation from this fource mutt nor, 
however, be generally expected ; the 
arti!!s are not all wee or Léeral; ma- 
ny produce an effect without knowing 
the caufe, fome are morofe and re- 
ferved, others unwilling to teach an- 
other what they have with d°ficulty 
learned, and fome few will be found 
eafy and communicative. 

When we have made ourfelves ac- 
qeainted with the beauties of art, we 


may confider ourfelves at liberty to 
a&t on our own foundation ; but wé 
are bound to fhow in ovr works that 
we att from an impreffion made on 
our minds by nature, or we fhall ne- 
ver excite fimilar fenfations in the 
fpeCtator, but ultimately fink into 
mannerifts or imitators. A gencral 
likenefs prevailing through the whole 
of his works mutt ftamp the artift a 
manncrift; we mean not, however, 
fuch a fimilitude as may happen by 
chance. ‘The adoption of a grace or 
an ornament, by no means implies 
plagiarifm. If they are introduced 
wth fitnefs, there can be no charge 
of want of judgment. This is very 
different to ufing a vifible or ftriking 
part of acompofition, which no in- 
dependent fpirit would Roop to. Re- 
prefentations of anc.ent urns, armour, 
coftumes, buiidings, &c. wll be of 
more value to the genuine artift than 
even the fineft hiitorical or other com- 
pofition. A knowledge of the latte 
he ought to poffefs before he attempts 
to compofe, and the utility of urns, 
armour, &c. will be obvious. Fall- 
ing into imitation has produced what 
has been termed the /chools, and u!- 
timately proved thcir ruin; Nature 
fufficiently revenges herfclf on thofe 
who neglect her. 

In the arts, as in every branch of 
ftudy, the firit thing we have to learn 
is what others have done, or, in other 
words, the prefent ftate of human 
knowledge. Without this neceflary 
information we fhall ftand as children 
only, and, of courfe our Improve- 
ment will be but flow ; betides, we 
fhall have the mortification of finding 
our imaginary dilcoveries anticipated, 
and our labour fruitlefs. Another 
advantage will refult from fuch an 
enquiry, the learning how much ex- 
perience is within the reach of dili- 


“gence. 


Imitation is the firft part of paint- 
ing, the fecond is a judicious felec- 
tion; but even in the imitative part 
we muft cautionfly fhun objects de- 
formed and bafe ix we hope to pof- 
feis the firit taite, and only copy fuch 
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as will teach us greatnefs, beauty or 
accuracy. Such a conduct will en- 
able us to refle€t with wifdom, and 
to difcover the caufe, or from whence 
arife thofe perfeétions by which we 
are moved.- If in the courfe of our 
inquiry we find a perfection prevail 
through the whole of aa artilt’s works 
fo as to become a charafter, we may 
depend on it that was the kind of per- 
fon fought by the matter; as in M. 
Angelo, greatnels of ityle, knowledge 
of the figure and foreihortening ; in 
Raphael, expreflion, compofition, and 
fine drapery; in ‘Titian, colouring ; 
in Parmegiano, grace; in Rubens, 
fine chigro furo, &c. Among the 
Britifh artilts we may confult Rey- 
nolds for grace, colour, and a fine 
chiarofeuro; and in land{cape, the 
great Wiifon, Gainfborough, and 
Barret, and the works of many jultly 
celebrated living artits. Much will 
depend on induftry ; if we fee a grace 
or beauty in a mafter we maft en- 
deavour to make it our own, not 
merely by copying it, but by invefti- 
gating its caufe, in which we fhail 
be helped by imitation, If a com- 
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polition ftrikes, a fketch of the whole 
may be made: fo of the general dif- 
pofition of the co'ouring ; for, after 
a certain facility of hand is obtained, 
we mult depend on our own evertions 5 
therefore laborioully copying great 
compofitions would be only lots of 
time. Studies from particular parts 
may be made, fuch as are remark- 
able for fome peculiar excelieace 5 
for, unfortunately, the beft works 
have much of common-place matter 
in them. From what has been ob- 
ferved it will be evide.t we muit, ia 
the firit inttance, either go w, or 
fuffer ourfelves to be guided to thofe 
works of art time has ttamped a value 
on, as it is eafier to learn from that 
in which the choice is already made, 
remembering till we can go alone we 
mutt depend on the opinions of others, 
But the ultimate cnd of our inquiry 
mutt be that indepindentes rofulting from 
a@ing on an original principle, or feck» 
ing thofe productions in nature with 
which art abounds, or in other words, 
giving thole enetgies to the foul that 
leave it to act free of all reftraint, 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS RESPECTING BEES. 
[By Mrs. Cooper, of Wormley in Hertfordhhire. ] 


HAVING read many curious ac- 
counts of the management of bees 
by different authors, with plans pro- 
pofed for taking their honey without 
deitroying them, I was refolved to 
become an apiator, and on the zgth 
of Auguf 1800, I pu: chafed a hive of 
bees, which was fuppofed, by com- 
putation of judges, to weigh about 
twenty pounds. I fed them in the 
winter following with brown fugar 
wetted with ale, which I put into a 
vehicle I call a boat, from its fimil'- 
tude to a Caffree canoe, and which F 
Make out of the young fhoots of el- 
der Gricd for the purpofe, and juf 
big enough to puth into the door of 
the hive: fometimes I gave two a 
day, but never more, the whole rot 
being more than a good table-{pecn- 


ful. When the flowers began to 
fhow themfelves in the {pring of 1801, 
and [ perceived them coming home 
loaded, I only fed them on fuch days 
as they could not go out, and defifted 
from it entirely in the month of 
April. 

The bees appeared healthy and 
very numerous, frequently covering 
the whole hive outfide, which I 
thought indicated tneir going to 
farm : bat in this I was totally dif: 
appointed; and as the feafon de, 
clined [ began, the better to pree 
ferve thy bees, to feed them as the 
preceding year; which | contnued 


until the Howers ee aed dews cons 
vinced me they had enough. Ona 


the 4th of June 1802, my «ck feng 


forth a very fine iwarm,; which { 
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hived; and kept a good look-out 
for a caft, but was in tuis difappoint- 
ed. On going to look at the hive 
about five o’clock one afternoon | 
found in front of it, on the grafs, a 
queen bce, aniwering the defcription of 
all authors; but with this difcrence, 
though alive there was not any bee 
near her. I browght her into the 
houfe to examiue her thoroughly, and 
to fee if fhe had met with any acci- 
dent, but could not perceive any de- 
fect. I then put her on a twig, and, 
placing her at the dcor of the hive, 
the bees within foon led her into it. 
‘The time being elapfed when I had 
reaifon te expect a cait, and anxious 
to increafe my fock, I purchafed 
from a ncighbour, on Thurfday the 
8th of July, a cait, for which I paid 
five fhillings and fixpence; and on 
his bringing it home, | defired him 
to remove my old hive toa new place, 
the better to fee if any dirt or moth 
was under it, in order to clean it, 
and then to place the new cait on the 
fpot the old had occupied. ‘Fhis he 
performed. 

The next day all was quiet; but 


the day after I perceived an uncom- 
mon bufy communication between 
the two hives; and on the Sunday 
I found the old hive totally deferted, 
and that the bees had all joined the 
new cait without any fighting what- 
ever, leaving me a hive completely 
full, out of which [ immediately took 
twenty pounds of fine liquid honey. 
Thus I have faved my bees; which, 
} doubt not, were allured for want otf 
room, their hive being quite full, 
and the new one being put in its 
place. 

As chance has produced many 
events, it may be worth the while of 
any apiator to try, by the purchafe 
of a cait at the time of the year I 
have done, whether it will not equally 
juccecd *, J mention the time, be- 
caufe J have doubts whether a later 
feafon will permit the bees to ftock 
themfelves with food futficient for the 
following winter ; and it mutt be ob- 
ferved that this year, 1802, has proved 
a moit uncommon fine year for bees, 
from the numerous honey-dews we 


have had. 


* Does not the iffue of the experiment related in this paper fuggelt alfo another ? 
New empty hives have fometimes been placed betide fuli old hives, in the hope that the 
new fwarm might take up its abode there; but we believe it has fceidam anfwered the 
with of the bee-maiter, If, Jrowever, in the cafe before us, the oid hive was put in 
a new place, and then an empty hive put on its oid fite, is there no probability that the 
bees woud take policflion of the new hive; perhaps merely trom want of room, but 
poffibly from an idea that the contents of the old hive would itill remain in ftore for 


them ? 


ON LONGEVITY. 
{From Effiys on Mifcellaneous Subjefts, by Sir John Sinclair, Bart.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE means of preferving health, 
and of attaining great age, are fub- 
jets which feem to be well entitled to 
the peculiar attention of every think- 
ing man. In regard to the former, 
there is no queftion: the pleafure that 
arifes from the poffeffion of health, 
and the diftrefs which ficknefs occa- 
fions, are perpetual mementos that 
health can:ot b: neglected. But as 
to tas latter, the propriety of afpiring 


to long life has been doubted ; and it 
is faid, that after a perfon has lived 
for fifty or fixty years, and has ful- 
filled his duties as a man, that he had 
better retire to make ,way for others, 
and that the fooner he quits thefe fub- 
lunary fcenes the better. Such [fenti- 
ments, however, ought not to be in- 
dulged. If perfons lived only for 
themfelves, and for the gratification 
of their own paffions, and to promote 
their own intereits a'one, this might 
be the cafe. But if we lve, as we 
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ought to do, to promote the happinefs 
of others as well as of our own, and 
if by living long, we can be of more 
fervice, from the knowledge which 
greater experience, and longer ob- 
feryation muft necefiarily furnith, the 
refult is, that we ought to live as 
long as we have health and itrength 
to perform good actions to others, 
and that the power of doing good, 
ought to be the proper limit by which 
our withes for exiitence ought to be 
bounded : nor ought it to be omitted, 
that there is an evident and neceffary 
connexion between good health and 
longevity, as it is impoffible to pof- 
fefs the one, without its contributing 
to the enjoyment of the other. 

In fketching out fome obfervations 
on this important fubjeé&, it is my in- 
tention to itate, 1. The circumftances 
which tend to promote longevity. 2. 
The rules which have been adopted 
by thofe who have attained great age. 
3. The peculiar defcription of coun- 
tries moft remarkable for long life; 
and, 4. To add fome tables of longe- 
vity and the duration of human life. 


I. CrrcumMsTANCES TENDING TO 
PROMOTE LONGEVITY. 


Tue circumitances tending to pro- 
mote longevity may be confidered un- 
der the following general heads :—1. 
Climate. 2. Form of the individual, 
3- Parentage. 4. Natural difpofition. 
§- Situation in life. 6. Profeflions. 
7. Exerciie orlabour. 8. Connubial 
connections. g. Sex; and, 10. Re- 
newal of age. 

t. Climate.—In the firft place, cli- 
mate feems to be of confiderable im- 
portance; and it may be laid down as 
a general rule, that the moderate, or 
even the coldelt climates, are the 
moft favourable to long life. Heat 
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feems to relax and enfeeble, cold to 
ftrengthen and brace, the humaa 
frame. The diet alfo of hot coun- 
tries is not fo nourifhing as that of 
cold *; and there is in general a 
greater difpofition, and greater op- 
portunities to indulge in various ex- 
ceffes in the former, than in the lat- 
ter. But if the climate be cod, a 
rainy atmofphere feem; to be lefs un- 
favourable to longevity than could 
weil be imagined ; for Ireland, which 
is a wet country, boalts of a great 
number of old people. And a very 
Jarge proportion of the aged who have 
lived in England and Scotland, have 
refided in the wettern, and, confe- 
quently, the rainieft counties in the 
ifland +. 

2. Form.—The next circumftance 
to be confidered is, the form and fize 
of the individual. It is generally ad- 
mitted, that perfons of a compact 
fhape, and of a moderate ftature, are 
the moft likely tolivelong. Heighth 
often originates from the difpropor- 
tioned growth of fome particular part 
of the body, which neceffarily has a 
tendency to engender weaknefs and 
difeafe. ‘Tall perfons alfo are apt to 
acquire a habit of {looping, which con- 
tracts the cheft, and is a great eneifly 
to free refpiration ; whereas the fhort- 
fized find little difficulty in keeping 
themfelves ercét, and are naturally 
much more active, by which the ani- 
mal functions are retained in a ftate of 
much greater perfection. The only 
difadvantage attending a fhort ftature 
is, that it is frequently accompanied 
with corpulence, which is rather un- 
favourable to long l:fe. 

3- Pareatage.-- Being born of healthy 
parents, and exempted from heredi- 
tary difeafe, are circumftances evi- 
dently favourable to longevity. A 


In cold countries they live more upon animal, in hot countries upon vegetable, food, 
and fruits. A judicious mixture of both is the belt plan to pyriue, but of the two, 


animal food is the oft nourifhing. 


t Moiiture, it would appear, is not prejudicial to health, if it does not affe% the 
purity of the air. Even ftagnated water, it in peat bogs or moratles, is not unwhole- 
fone, as the water, by the altringency of the peat, is prevented from becoming putrid. 
Lincolnfhire, alfo, and feveral of tle marfhy counties of England, can produce a 


number of inftances of great age, bur probably they were from the more elevated parts - 


of thefe diltrifs, 
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puny frame, like Cornaro’s, may, by 
the greateft care and anxiety, be pre- 
ferved in exiftence ; but thofe who in- 
herit health and ftrength, aad are born 
with robuft conititutions, can alone 
expect not only to live long, but to 
enjoy the pleafures and comforts of 
life, while they continue to poffefs it. 
4. Natural difpofition.— Longevity 
alfo feems to depend much upon good 
temper, mixed at the fame time with 
a cheerfulnefs of difpoiition, or good’ 
fpirits*. Neither the irafcible, nor 
thofe who, from defpondency, fink un- 
der the crofles of life, can expeét to 
live long. Even thofe who fuffer their 
ftrength and {pirits to be exhaulted by 
fevere ftudy, or other mental exer- 
tions, feldom reach great age. Inthe 
long lift of 1712 perfons who lived 
about acentury, Fontenelle, (who did 
not quite reach 1co years) is the only 
author of any note; and his great age 
is afcribed to the tranquil eafe of his 
temper, and that livelinefs of {pirits 
for which he was much diltinguifhed ; 
for he retained to the lait * the youth 


of old age,’ as the French happily ex-- 


prefs it. ; 

5. Situation of life.—It is com- 
monly obferved, ‘ that it is not the 
rich and great, nor thofe who depend 
on medicines, who become old, but 
fuch as ufe much exerfife, are expofed 
to the frefh air, and whofe food is 
plain and moderate.’ And it is cer- 
tain that perfons of that defcription, 
in general, itand the beit chance of 
living long. At the fame time, 
though inftances of old age in great 
and roble perfonages are not often to 
be met with, yet they may be as 
many, ‘ in proportion to the fmaller 
number of iuch perfons,’ as thole in 
the lower but more numerous claffes 
of fociety. Nor is there any thing in- 
confiftent in power, rank, or wealth, 
being accompanied with a long period 
of exiftence, provided other circum. 
tances are favourable to longevity. 


6 Profefions.—In the next placé, 
it 18 evident that long life muft depend 
much on the manner in which the in- 
dividual is employed. Unhealthy oc- 
cupations generally become fatal. Yet 
Peter Prin, a glafs blower, is {aid to 
have attained the great age of 401; 
and John Tyler, a miner at Leadhills, 
in Scotland, is fuppofed to have reach- 
ed even 132 years +. Hisage, indeed, 
could not be proved by direét, but it 
refts on very ftrong circumfantial 
evidence ; and a perion of the moit 
undoubted authority, (Dr. Walker, 
profeffor of Natural Hiftory in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh) informs me, 
that in his mufcles, joints, and in his 
whole conformation and afpect, he 
wore the appearance of more remote 
antiquity than he had ever feen in any 
human creature. But on the whole, 
farmers, gardeners, and labourers in 
the country, are in general the longett 
lived. Foot foldiers alfo, who have 
furviyed the dangers of war, are re- 
markable for long life. ‘They are ge- 
nerally flout and vigorous men, and 
the regularity to which furviving fol- 
diers muft have accufiomed themielves, 
while the carelefs and diforderly drop 
off, the ereét pofture to which they 
have been trained, and being of courle 
men well formed by nature, and ha- 
bituated to march and walk well, 
(which familiarizes them to a natural 
and healthy exercife) all combine is 
their favour. 

7+ Exercife or labour.—It is alfo 
proper to remark, that not only mode- 
rate exercife, but even labour, if not 
tuo fevere, contributes to good health 
and old age. In many initances, per- 
fons have worked at threihing, and 
other laborious occupations, expoied 
to a current of freih air, after they 
had paffed beyond tic age of 100, 
and, if accuitowed to them, they do 
not appear to have fuffered any incon- 
venience from fuch exertions. 

8. Connubial conn:Bions.—Nor ought 


* Hence the great age to which many of the French nobi.ity lived, particularly be- 
fore the regency ef Orieans. 

* ft is faid that neither of thefe inftances ought much to be wondered at, as a glafs- 
blower is contlantly expofed to frefh and dry air, and the labour of miners under 
ground is not for many hours, and ttey ge.cially refi ‘e in hilly dift i&:, 
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it to be omitted, that a large propor- 
tion of the long-lived, have preferred 
a married to a fingle ftate, and in ge- 
neral have left behind them a nume- 
rous family. Whether a life of cele- 
bacy occafions difeafe, or leads to ir- 
regularity, or fours the temper, or to 
whatevcr other caufe it ought to be 
“attributed, may be a fubjeét of dif- 
pute, but it :s certain, that the num- 
ber of fingle perfons who live long, 
bear no proportion to the married *. 

g. Sex.—Further, though a greater 
number of males are born than of fe- 
niales, at leaft in European countries, 
yet there is reafun to beleve, that of 
the two fexes, women reach old age 
in the greateft prorortion. For this 
various caufes may be affigned, as the 
greater regularity and temperance of 
their mode of living, their being lefs 
expofed to dangers and hardhips, lefs 
fubje& to violent agitations, and ge- 
nerally endowed with more cheerful- 
nefs and gentlenefs of difpofition. 

10. Renewal of yout>.—In the laft 
place, among the fymptoms of longe- 
vity, none is more ftriking than when 
nature feems to renew itfelf, by pro- 
ducing, even in old age, new teeth, 
new hair, &c. but the inftances of 
this are extremely rare. 


Il. RuLESs TENDING TO PROMOTE 
Lone LiFe. 


We fhall now proceed to ftate fuch 
rules as have been foilowed by thote 
who have attaiaed great age, as they 
may furnith fome hints that may be 
ferviceable to others. 

The plan laid down. by the cele- 
brated Cornaro, is well known, and 
the abitemious manner in which he 
lived, has often been recommended to 
the imitation oj others ; but J queftion 
much whether many would with to 
lead the fame life, for the fake of 
mere exiftence. Life is no longer de- 
firable than while it can be enjoyed 
with fome degree of fatisfatiion, and 
it is of little confequence, if a perfon 
merely vegetates, whether he lives or 
nor. 
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‘Without entering therefore into 
various particulars, fitter for the dif- 
cuihons of experimental philo‘ophy, 
than for real life, (as weighing the 
food taken, &c. &c.) we fhall pro- 
ceed to mention the rules which have 
been found the mof effeflual, and 
whch are the moft likely to be carri- 
ed into practice. They may be claffed 
under the following heads :—1. Food. 
2. Clothing. 3. Habitation. 4. La- 
bour or exercile. 5. Habits or cuf- 
toms. 6. Medicine; and, 7. Dif 
pofition of mind. 

1. Diet. —The importance of whole- 
fome food, for the prefervation of 
health and long life, and the avoid- 
ing of excefs, whether in eating or 
drinking, ne-d not be dwelt upon. 
Some inftances, indeed, are mention- 
ed of perfons who have continued to 
commit « xceffes, and have lived long; 
but thefe are to be confidered in no 
other light than as exceptions from a 
general rule ; and it may reafonably 
be contended, that if fuch perfons 
lived to a greatage, notwithflanding 
their intemperance, they would have 
lived much longer had they followed 
a different courie. 

2. Clothing —It is equally unne- 
ceflary to detail at any Jength, the 
neceflity of warm clothing, more efpe- 
cially in advanced life, and during the 
cold feafons, as the beft mode of pre- 
veuting a number of difeafes to which 
old men are particularly expofed, and 
which, by no other means, can be 
avoided. 

3. Habitation. The health cf every 
individual mutt greatly depend on the 
place where he refides, and the nature 
of the houfe which he inhabits; and 
as it has frequently been remarked, 
that the greateft number of old peo- 
ple die in winter, and that many in- 
dividuals, in a weak and confumptive 
late, are obliged to fly to warmer 
climates as the only means of fafety, 
it has thence occurred to Dr. Pearfon, 
that it would be of fervice both to the 
aged and to the confumptive, to have 
houfes ercéted of fuch a peculiar con- 


* This applies to both fexes, in particular to the male. Dr Ruth of Philadelphia 
alferts, that he never faw but one unmarried man excecd fouricore years. 








go 
ftraétion that the air could always be 
preferved, not only pure, but nearly 
of the fame, and of rather an elevated 
temperature, fo that the invalids who 
refided in them fhould never be affect- 
ed by the viciflitudes of the feafons. 
Such an idea, it muft be admitted, 
cannot be a general remedy or re- 
fource, but it is well entitled to the 
attention of thofe who are in affluent 
circumftances, by fome of whom, it 
is to be hoped, a hofpital for the 
aged and the confumptive will be e- 
rected, and the experiment fairly tried, 
both for their own fakes, and for 
that of human nature in general. 

4. Exercife and labour. —That either 
exercile or moderate labour is necef- 
fary even to aged perfons, for the 
purpofe of preferving the human frame 
m order, can hardly be queftioned, 
provided any great exertion is avoid- 
ed, than which nothing is more likely 
to deftroy the {prings of life, particu- 
Tarly when thefe become feeble. Tra- 
velling in moderation alfo, from the 
change of air and fcene, has been 
found of great ufe. 

§« Hubits and cuffoms.—In the next 
place, good health, and confequently 
longevity, depends much on perfonal 
cleanlinefs, and a variety of habits 
and cufioms, or minute attentions, 
which it is mmpoflible here to dilcufs. 
I: were much to be wifhed, that fome 
author would undertake the trouble of 
colleQting the refult of general experi- 
ence upon that fubjett, and would 
point out thofe habits, which, taken 
fingly, appear very trifling, yet when 
combined, there is every reafon to 
bclieve, that much additional health 
and comfort would arife from their 
ebfervance. 

6. Medicine.—It is a common fay- 
ing, that every man, after the age of 
fosty, fhould be Lis own phyfician. 
This feems, however, to be a danger- 
ous maxim. The greatett phyficians, 
when they are fick, feldom venture to 
prefcribe for themfelves, but generally 
rely on the advice of their medical 
friends. Perfons who pretend to be 
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their own phyficians, are generally 
much addiéted to quackery, than 
which nothing can be more injurious 
to the conftitution. It is effential to 
health, that medicines fhould never 
be taken but when neceflary, and ne- 
ver without the beft advice, in regard 
to the commencement, which ought 
not to be too long delayed, otherwife 
much benefit cannot be expected from 
them, and alfo with refpeé& to nature 
or fort, quantity, and continuance. 

At prefent, the powers of phyfic, 
it is generally acknowledged, are ex- 
tremely bounded. The medical art, 
however, is probably fill in its in- 
fancy, and it is impoffible yet to fay, 
to what perfection it may reach, not 
only in confequence of the new im- 
provements which chymiftry daily 
furnifhes, but alfo of thofe- which may 
be made, by the difcovery of new and 
valuable plants, in countries either al- 
ready known or hitherto unexplored, 
and indeed the new ufes to which old 
medicinal plants may be applied. Per- 
haps fuch difcoveries will be much ac- 
celerated, when, inftead of being ieft 
to the zeal and induftry of individuals, 
they fhall meet with that public en- 
couragement and protection, to which 
they are fo peculiarly well entitled. 

7. Difpofticn of mind.—in the lat. 
place, nothing is more conducive to 
longevity than to preferve equanimity 
and good fpirits, and not to fink un- 
der the difappointments of life, to 
which all, but particularly the old, 
are neceffarily fubjected. Indeed, this 
is a point which cannot be too much 
inculcated, for experience fufficiently 
demonftrates, that many perith from 
defpondency, who, if they had pre- 
ferved their {pirit and vigour of mind, 
might have furvived many years 
longer. 


III. Counrrigs REMARKABLE 
For LoncEviITY. 

Tue countries the moft remarka~ 

ble for long Jife are thofe of a hilly 


nature. We are informed by Pallas, 
that the inhabitants of the mountain- 
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y Bits diftricts of the province of Tfetk, the number born, whe reach even the 
” in the northern parts of Siberia, live period of fixty yéars +. 
o to a great age; that, people of 100 Of a hundred men who are born, 
7 years are very common ; and that he there die, and according to Hafeland, 
w/ faw an invalid foldier aged 120. The Under 10 a 50 
d inhabitants of the plains in their | Between 10 and 20 - 20 
2 I neighbourhood, are, at the fame time, zoand30 = 10 
by no means fo healthy or fo long 30and40 + 6 
: lived. Buffon places the mountainous 40 and 50 - 5 
7 diftriéts of Scotland at the head of a 50 and 60 « 3 
“ lift containing thofe parts of Europe —_— 
the moft diftinguifhed for longevity ; 94 
vs and, indeed, there is no country in ommaio 
< Europe, where, in proportion to its Hence it would appear that there 
f population, a greater number of in- are only fix out of a hundred, who 
. dividuals reach to fixty, and thence to ftand a chance of living beyond fixty 
. eighty, and even ninety years of age, years. 
in full poffeffion of all their faculties, | Of perfons who have lived above a 
‘ both perfonal and mental, thao is the hundred years, the induftr ous Haller 
f cafe in that part of Great Britain *. has collected 1113 initances, and gives 
A There is alfo every reafon to believe, the following ftatement of the dura- 
that many of the departmients of tion of their lives. 
: France and the mountainous diftritts OF thofe who lived from 100 to 
1 of Germany, Hungary, Sweden, Nor- 110 years, the initances have been 
. way, and even thofe of Spain, Portu- above ° ° © 1000 
i gal, Italy, arid America, will pro- From itotorzoabout - 62 
; | duce extraordinary iniiances of longe- 120 to 130 a 29 
vity, whenever any particular enquiry 130 to 140 - 15 
4 is made regarding that intercfting cir+ 140 LO 150 - 5 
. cumftance. 152 (Parr) - & 
169 (Jenkins) 1 


IV. Tastes of Loneceviry: 


Havine thus difcuffed the fubje& 
of longevity in general, it may not be 
improper to lay before the reader the 
following table, explaining the fhort- 
nefs of human life, and pointing out 
how few there are, in proportion to 


— 


1113 
cme 
But in a recent publication, the fol- 
lowing table is given as the refult of 
a more extenfive colle<tion of inftances 
of longevity. 
Of males and females, who lived 


* * Ina work containing a colleStion of inftances of longevity, for no lefs a period 

| oe than 733 years, namely, from a. D. 2066 to 1799, (by J. Eafton) in which there 

. is given the name, age, place of refidence, &c. of 1712 perions, from ail parts of the 

| a world, who had attained to a century and upward, 170 are (tated 'to have been natives 

ee of Scotland, and the two molt remarkable in the whole litt are Kentigern, a native of 

x Scotland, and Peter Torton of Temefwar, in Hungary, both of whom attained the 

great age of 185 years. This Kentigern, alfo known under the name of S:. Mungo, 

was the founder of the bifhopric of Giafgow. The following veries were made on his 
extraordinary age and place of interment : 


Cum oftogenos centum quoque quinque vit annos 
Complerat, Sanétus eft Glaigow funere fun¢ius. 
Spottifwood’s Hiltory of the Chureh of Scotland, page rt and s12, 
On the Art of prolonging of Hivstian Life; a work written by profedet Hufeland 
of ena, in Germany, N 
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from 100 to 110 years, both inclufive, 
the inftances have been - 1310 
Above 110to120 9=-~—.277 








120 to 130 - 84 
130 to 140 - 26 
140 to 150 - - 
150 to 140 - 3 
160 to 170 - 2 
170 to 185, - 3 
788° 
ConcLusion. 


Such is. the fubftance of the ob- 
fervations which have occured to me 
on this interefting fubjeét. I thall 
conclude with remarking, that on the 
whole, it is more than probable, by 


* See Eafton on Longevity, printed in 795, 


proper attention and good manage= 
ment, perfons in general, might not 
only live longer, but might enjoy life 
with more relifh, than is commonly 
the cafe at prefent; and it is to be 
hoped, in refpeét of this, as well as of 
many other particulars, that human 
nature is ftill in the threfhold of ac- 
quirement, that it will yet obtain 
greater and more important acquifi- 
tions of knowledge, and may’ reach 
further improvement, both with re- 
gard to the extent of perfonal and 
mental gratifications, which our {pe- 
cies may be found capable of enjoy- 
ing, and alfo the means of poffefling 
them, with more fatisfaGtion and com- 
fort, and for a much longer period of 
time. 


ACCOUNT OF BIRMINGHAM. 
[ By Mr. Nemnuicu.]: 


THIS famous town is fituate in the 
north-welt corner of Warwickthire, 
and nearly in the centre of the king- 
dom, at the diftance of about 120 
miles from London. The name was 
anciently written Bromwychham, and 
is at prefent by many fo pronounced. 

There is no good authority for the 
tradition, that the ancient Britons and 
the Romans had at this place works 
for forging armour. When Leland 
wrote in the reign of Henry the eighth, 
Birmingham was a very {mall place, 
inhabited by fome few partifans, who 
made knives and nails. Even a hun- 
dred years after that, in 1676, it was 
thought {carcely to deferve the name of 
a market town. Its firit trade of any 


confequence confifted in the tanning 
of,leather ;. but that, though of great 


antiquity, had about the end of the 


Seventeenth century declined in a 


manner to nothing. 

Soon after the revolution, the ma- 
nufacture of arms was begun here. 
The making of buttons was next tried, 
then thatof buckles. About the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, the ma- 
nufacture of bath thefe articles was 


in this place confiderable. ‘The molt 
flourifhing period of the manufactures 
of Birmingham was between 1790 
and 1792. The quantity of the goods 
here manufactured in 1799, was not 
above half of what was made in 179g! 
The population of the town was in 
the year 1690 not more than 4000 
fouls. ‘Chis number was more than 
doubled before the end of that cen- 
tury. In 1741, the inhabitants were 
24,060. ‘They were augmented be- 
tween that year and 1778, to more 
than twice as many. In the next 
fourteen years, they had rifen to be- 
tween feventy and eighty thoufand. 
By the effects of the war, they are 
fuppofed to have been diminifhed. 
Yet their prefent number is 73,670. 
Of the caufes of the advancement, 
and the occafional decline of the ma- 
nufactures of Birmingham, I am lefs 
able to fpeak. The arders for arms 
immediately after the revolution, were 
given by governmen:, and being 
on terms fufhciently advantageous, 
brought wealth into the town, which 
ferved as a capital for the extent:on 
ofthe trade. ‘The-town then rofe inte 
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fome celcbrity for its manufactures. 


The importation of French wares was 
prohibited. England produced thefe 
articles in abundance fufficient for its 
own confumption. Buttons were made 
in London.” But as the neceffaries of 
fubfiftence were cheaper at Birming- 
ham, and the raw materials eafier to 
be procured, it feon became more 
convenient for the merchants in Lon- 
don to purchafe buttons at Birming- 
ham, than to havethem manufactured 
in the capital. To fuch extent was 
the manufa‘ture of buttons by fuch 
means carried, that it alone gave em- 
ployment to above 20,000 hands in 
Birmingham, and its environs. Si- 
milar was the progrefs in the manu- 
facture of buckles. -When thefe ma- 
nufactures were here profecuted with 
fuch fuccefs, ftrangers came from all 
parts to embark new induftry and 
capital in the fame branches of trade. 
The quality of the manufactures of 
Birmingham came to be diftinguith- 
ed with a preference in foreign mark- 
ets. France, which had formerly 
fapplied England with hardware, now 
took large quantities of thefe goods 
from Birmingham ; and the fale to the 
Germans was continually increafing, 
Englifh toys and hardware became fa- 
mous above all others in Germany. 
And Birmingham became, what it is 
expreflively termed by Burke, she 
Loy-fhop of Europe. 

_ Birmingham is indebted for much 
of its prefent profperity to the talents, 
capital, and enterprizing fpirit of cer- 
tain eminent individuals, who have 
carried on trade here. Bafkerville ap- 
plied his inventive genius to perfect 
the japan-manufacture, with a fuccefs 
which has proved the moft beneficial 
tothe town. John Taylor, father of 
Mr. Taylor, now an opulent banker 
in Birmingham, was the firft that made 
gilt buttons, for which the demand 
foon became fo great that he had or- 
ders to the value of 80ol a week. 
Some of his journeymen who wrought 
in the manufacture of japanned fnuff- 
boxes, carned commonly a guinea and 
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a half of weekly wages. ‘Taylor died 
in 1775, leaving to his heirs a pro- 
perty of 200,000! fterling. The town 
owes ftill more to the enterprizing and 
fuccefsful induftry of Mr. Matthew 
Boulton. 

Birmingham could never have rifen 
to its prefent profperity, had it not 
been for the difcovery of fome copper- 
mines which began to be wrought, 
only about the end of the feventeenth 
century. It was fome time before 
there arofe a fufficient demand for the 
ore they furnifhed. Between the years 
1720 and 1730, England was fuppli- 
ed with copper chiefly from Holland 
and Hamburgh. Even in the years 
1745, 1746, and 1750, great quan- 
tities of copper tea kettles, pans, and 
boilers, were imported into England 
from abroad. About the year 1750, 
the mine.mafters and the manufac- 
turers came to a mutual underftanding 
concerning their common isterefts, in 
confequence of which an end was 
put entirely to the importation of 
utenfils of copper, and the copper- 
manufactures of Birmingham were 
improved fo asto obtain a general pre- 
ference in the markets. ‘The capital 
article of buttons was hence brought 
to its perfection. And the various 
manufactures of brafs, pinchbeck, 
prince’s metal, and other metallic 
mixtures, had hence their origin. 

The capital and the enterprizing 
fpirit of the Britifh nation have at- 
chieved at Birmingham what is un- 
exampled in other countries. Pit- 
coal was formerly drawn to this town 
in waggons from Wednoefbury. It 
was calculated, that the expence of 
the carriage would be one half lefs if 
they might be brought by water. An 
aét of parliament for the formation of 
a fuitable canal was obtained in the 
year 1767. Atanexpence of 70,0701 
fterling, this canal was completed for 
a fpace of twenty-two miles, to a 
junction with the Staffordfhire canal, 
by which the manufactures of Birm- 
ingham are diftributed to Briftol, Li- 
verpool, and Hull, ‘The fhares in 
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this canal, of which no one perfon was 
allowed to hold more than ten, coft 
originally each 140) fterling. Their 
price foon refe to 3701 each. And in 
1792, it was not lefs than 117Ccl each. 
The veffels navigating this canal are 
not to exceed each twenty-five tons 
burthen. 

The manufafturers had long, no 
way of exporting the produce of their 
manufactures, but by London. At 
prefent, there are in Birmingham it- 
felf merchants who conduct almoft all 
its foreign export trade. 

Of the recent decline of Birming- 
ham, there are various caufes.—One 
of thefe is to be found in the war.— 
Another is the great fluctuation in the 
price of copper. The price, for in- 
ftance, is often low when patterns are 
fent abroad; but rifes, when orders 
are received upon thefe patterns; fo 
that it becomes impoffible to fulfil, 
without a lofs, orders from which 
there was reafon to expect a great 
profit. If the price be high when 


. patterns are fent abroad; the anfwer 
then js, that abroad the goods are to” 


be obtained at a cheaper rate. The 
copper manufactured in Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood in the year 
1799, was, by more than one third, 
le{s than that made in the fame place 
in the year1792. Hence the origin 
of a conteit between the manufaQurers 
and the mine-matters, which can be 
determined only by an 2‘t of parlia- 
ment, The manufacturers require that 
the exportation of unmanufactured 
copper fhould be prohibited by law, 
and that the importation of red cop- 
per fhould be permitted. On the 
other hand, the mine-mafters and the 
Eaft India company urge, that the in- 
juries which they would fuffer if the 
demands of the manufacturers were 
complied with, would greatly furpafs 
any benefit which thefe could derive 
from it. This was in1799. (The 
copper-trade has been fince regulated 
by law.) As a third reafon of the 
decline of the trade of Birmingham, I 
would mention, not that Birmingham 
has abfolutely loft its yeputation for 


excellence of manufaétures; but that 


it indeed begins to be in danger of 
lofing that reputation. Avarice ex- 
Cites to artifices of difhoneft gain, the 
deceit of which cannot long efcape 
dete€tion, and cannot be detected 
without utterly difcrediting the ma- 
nufacétures and trade of this place. 
Buttons, for inftance, are fold to fo- 
reigners, as truly plated and gilt, which 
are only of white and yellow mixed 
metals. On this fubje& I had much 
ferious converfation with fome of the 
moft refpectable manufaéturers in the 
place, who are both much concerned, 
on account of the general injury to 
the reputation of Birmingham wares, 
and alarmed for the confequences that 
may refult to themfelves in their own 
particular bufinefs, from the difinge- 
nuoys practice of their fellow citizens 
in the foreign trade. And I thought 
it my duty to contribute to the unde- 
ceiving of foreigners, and to the warn- 
ing of the knavifhly inclined tradef- 
men of this place, that their artifices 
are known, fo that the honeft manu- 
fafturer, and the general credit of the 
town, may not fuffer on account of 
the artifices of a few. 


With this view, I applied for more | 


fatisfa€tory information to Mr, Boul- 
ton. He declared his readinefs to fa- 
tisfy my wifhes. But as he was then 
on the point of fetting out on a jour- 
ney, and himfelf not at leifure to fa- 
vour me with long converfation, he 
referred me by an obliging letter to 
an eminent button-maker in Birming- 
ham, who would, he affured me, ac- 
quaint me with every particular I 
might defire to know. From that 
gentleman I had the following account 
of the ftate of the button- manufacture 
in this place. 

The manufacture of buttons is now 
one of the moft confiderable in Birm- 
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ingham, and gives employment to | 


many thoufands of men, women, and 
children. It has, however, been much 
reduced by the war. France was, be- 
fore that, the principal market for 
buttons. B-fides, over the reft of 
the continent of Europe, the ufgal 
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fales of this article have either ceafed 
entirely, or elfe have been greatly di- 
minifhed. The only foreign orders 
are now from Germany and America. 
The finer forts of buttons, belonging 
chiefly to the purpofes of elegant drefs 
and luxury, have met, more than the 
coarfer forts, of this decline of fale. 
That has been further occafioned by 
the difhoneft artifices of cer:ain manu- 
facturers, who have put falfe marks 
on their goods. They mark, for in- 
ftance, with the word plared, articles 
which are merely watered over w:th 
filver, and are not worth one-third of 
the value of genujne plated goods. 
Buttons of yellow metal, they have 
marked with the words gilt, /rong 
gilt, or extra-ftrong gilt, although 
there were little or no gold upon 
them. This difhoneft and ruinous 
practice had grown fo general, that it 
was at laft found neceffary to regulate 
the qualities and correfponding marks 
of buttons by law, under the ianétion 
of grievous penalties to be exatted 
from thofe by whom the law thould be 
tranfgrefled. But the confequences 
have not hitherto been fully anfwer- 


able to the good intention of the law ; 
fome are deteéted and fined, while 
many at the rifk of this, ftill perfit in 


their former fraud. The Jews of 
Frankfort; who are the principal cuf- 
tomers for thefe articles, prevail over 
the honour and the better judgment 
of the merchants and manufacturers 
with whom they deal. To enforce 
the law, indeed, an agreement has 
been recently entered into from which 
the beft effects are expecied, and by 
which it is fettled that none of the 
fubfcribers of this agreement fhall 
have any future intercourfe in trade 
with any perfon who fhall be detected 
acting in contravention to the law. 

I thail explain the difference be- 
tween the genuine and counterfeit 
plated bu:ton:. In genuine piate, there 
is, above a plate of copper ano- 
ther of filver of fafficient thicknefs 
and ftrength to laft for a confiderable 
time. Buttons only Alvered over, or 
watered with filver, exhibit but an 


. 


exceedingly thin'cruft, which is re- 
moved by the folution of a {faline 
matter, which holds the filvery parti- 
cles upon the copper. In appearance, 
thefe filvered buttons differ little at 
the firft from thofe which are truly 
plated. But in a very fhort time 
the filvering begins to difappear. Gilt 
butions, to render the gilding perma- 
nent, fhould have a certain propor- 
tion of gold on the furface. In double 
gil: buttons, that proportion fhould be 
fairly doubied It thould be tripled 
on buttons which are defcribed as 
treble git. Buttons thus prepared, are, 
by the aét of parliament, required to 
be marked with the words, gi/t, double 
gilt, and irebe gilt. Of ate years, a 
method has been found of giving with 
zink the very luftre and colour of 
gilding to the furfaces of buttons, 
without other difference, than that in 
compariion the zink appears fome- 
what paler, and that it ion lofes its 
luftre and becomes blackithe To 
counterfeit with this fubftance without 
being liable to the penalties of the act, 
fome manufacturers in ufing zink, 
mark on the buttons they are to fell 
for double gilt, fimply the words gilt, 
i/t, and on thofe which are to be fent 
abroad as treble gilt, the words gilt, 
gilt, gilt. 

The beft means to dete& fuch 
frauds, is by expofing the buttons to 
the teft of a proof-liquor, A Mr. 
Alfton in Birmingham has invented 
fuch a liquor, and calls it his iguid 
te. Adrop of this falling on any 
article, faid to be plated or gilt, dif- 
covers at once whether the plating or 
gilding be genuine. On gold or fil- 
ver, the liquid has no effect. But it 
blackens in an inftant zink, or any 
other bafe metal which may be ufed 
to counterfeit gold or filver. It may 
be ufed likewife as a teft of the ge- 
nuinenefs of gold or filver coin. Mr. 
Alfton gave me a phial of his liquid, 
which | have fince prefented to the 
Patriotic Society of Hamburgh. 

Another teft is thus obtained. Mix 
a portion of aqua-fortis with commen 
water. Diffolve in thefe a fuitable 
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portion of copper. To as much of paved with finall ftones, and incon. 


this folution as fills a wine-glafs, add 
two tea-fpoonfuls of common falt. 
This mixture for a long time pro- 
duces no effect on gilt butions, which 
have the gold true and of fufficient 
thicknefs. Whenthe gilding is coun- 
terfeit, this teft turns it inflantly black. 
Very flight gilding too, is foon re- 
duced by it to exhibit a fleckering of 
black and yellow.—Thus far my in- 
formaticn from the gentleman to 
whom I was referred by Mr. Boulton. 
His name I forbear to mention. 

The act of parliament, regulating 
the qualities and correfponding marks 
of plated and gilt buttons, was pafled 
in the year 1796. It has been tranf- 
Fated and publifhed in German. It 
gave occafion to fome curious publi- 
cations on this fubje€&t ; among which 
was a Litter from Fob Nott to bis coufin 
Fobn Nott. It was-in that pamphlet 
repretented, that the Jews were the 
firit authors of the fraud; and that, 
when it was deteéted abroad, they 
then pretended to be in the utmoft 


amazement, and would exclaim, as. 


if with the greateft indignation : “Oh! 
dat be de Brummicham booton; dat 
be de great rogue dat do live at 
Brammicham, whofe back fides be gold 
and whofe face be brafs!’—This is 
alfo a true fpecimen of the manner in 
which the German Jews {peak Eng- 
lith. j Pie 
Birmingham, with its fuburbs, may 
be about three miles long, and two 
miles broad. Its outline is nearly an 
oval. The fituation has beoa re- 
“marked by Dr. Price to be one of 
the moft healthful in England. The 
atmofphere is, however, a good deal 
contaminated by metallic effluvia and 
pitcoal fmoke. Here are workers in 
brafs whofe hair is coloured over green 
from the nature of their employment. 
Yet the inhabitants in general live to 
a good old age ; and inftances are not 
wanting of perfons whofe lives have 
exceeded a hundred years. The houfes 
have in general the appearance of 
being new. The ftreets run up and 
down hill. They are forry enough, 


venient for a perfon to walk upon. 
Mott of the itreets have at one end or 
the other a profpect into the country. 
This town, large as it is, has no re- 
gular market. . 

_ St. Martin’s church is an old edi- 
fice. St. Philip’s, or the New church, 
was built feventy years fince. Its 
ftructure is handfome, and its fituation 
pleafant. It poflefles a parochial li- 
brary, containing a good collection of 
theological books. ‘There is in the 
church no burial-place.—St. Paul’s is 
the principal chapel. A picce of 
beautiful painting on glafs, the work 
of Mr. Egginton, a man very famous 
in this branch of art, is here to be 
feen. 

The free fchool is a very decent 
byilding. Its endowments are fo am- 
ple, that eight other inferior {fchools 
are in different parts of the town fup- 
ported out of them, They afford alfo 
exhibitions to feven ftudents, who are 
fent to Oxford.—The charity or 
blue-coat fchool was ere¢ted in the 
year 1724. It 4s fupported by cha- 
ritable contributions, and educates at 
prefent 150 boys and forty girls. At 
the age of twelve or fourteen years, 
thefe children are put out to earn their 
own fubfittence by their labour.—The 
diffenters have likewife a charity 
fchool, which has been put upon new 
management fince the year 1791, and 
now maintains about forty boys, and 
as many girls. The workhoufe was 
erefted in the year 1733. A left 
wing was in 1766 added to it, for 
an Infirmary. In 1779, a right wing 
was alfo built, as a place im which 
work might be performed. The ge- 
neral hofpital was built in 1766 ; and 
was in 1791 enlarged, by the addi- 
tion of two wings. The fubfcription 
for the fupport and treatment of the 
patients in it wasin 1790, about 15321 
fterling. That of 1798, was lefs by 
one-third. In the laft mentioned year, 
the number of houfe-patients was 83.43 
the out-patients were then 340. 

A theatre was built in King’s ftreet, 
in the year 1765. It was enlirged 
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and ornamented in 1774. Another 
theatre was that fame year ereéted in 
New-fireet. The former being no 
longer wanted for dramatic entertain- 
ments, is now a methodift chapel. 
The theatre in New-ftreet, was burnt 
down in 1791. Another theatre’ has 
been fince reared on the fame fpot at 
the expence of 14,000! fterling. 

A public library was opened at 
Birmingham, in the year 1779. Ano- 
ther was alfo opened in 1796. Both 
were begun and are fupported upon 
fub{criptions, The former contains 
full nine thoufand volumes. 

The medical waters of Lady-well 
are in confiderable repute in Birming- 
ham. Lady-well is fituate at a re- 
mote corner of the town. ‘There are 
feven different wells, of which one 
is fupplied with hot water. Ano- 
ther is a large bath for immerfion and 
fwimming. The dwelling-houfe of 
the keeper of thefe baths, who is at 
the fametime a brufh-maker, is one 
of the pooreft huts that can be feen. 
There is a fmall printed defcription 
of thefe baths. ‘They were eretted 
at an expense of two thoufand pounds 
fterling. 

Within a mile of Birmingham, is 
a good chalybeate fpring. But it is 
quite neglected, for the good folks of 
this place, are a great deal fonder of 
beer than of chalybeate waters. 

The inhabitants of Birmingham 
are fonder of affociation in clubs, than 
thofe of almoft any other place I know. 
Each club is diftinguifhed by fome pe- 
culiarity of name and chara¢ter. One, 
for example, is named the rent-club ; 
and its members contribute a {mall 


> fum weekly, to be expended -in two 


half-yearly feafts. The members of 
the clock-club make weekly contribu- 
tions, till the fum rifes for each to 
four pounds iterling, the price of a 
clock or watch. They then divide 
their capital and begin anew. The 
breeches-club put together weekly con- 
tributions, till they have enough to 
buy.a pair of new breeches for every 
member. Of the fame character is 


the clashes-elub. There is a building-- 
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club, the members of which join their 
contributions, till they have enough 
to build or purchafe a new houfe. 
The defign of the dcok-club, whole 
contributions are laid out in books for 
the ufe of the members, might be imi- 


tated with advantage in Germany. - 


A good deal of beer is every week 
drunk at the meetings of the clubs. 
It is eafy to get together a club. The 
matter of an alehoufe and fome artifan 
who wifhes to difpofe of his goods, 
lay their heads together, flrike out a 
name for a club, advertife it, and by 
this means collect a fufficient number 
of members. Many of them are clubs: 
for providing funds, out of which their 
members may obtain relief in ficknefs 
and extreme indigence. In the year 
1791, a Humane Society was here in- 
ftituted, with the benevolent defign of 
rettoring to life perfons who had been 
drowned, It fill fubfifts. 

The alehoufe is a principal fcene of 
the recreations of the inhabitants of 
this place. But in fine weather, they 
rather walk out to public gardens and 
bowling-greens. Many are fond to 
goa filhing ; though they come ufually 
back without having taken any fifh. 
A mile and a half from Birmingham, 
are gardens imitating thofe of Vaux- 
hall at London, and of the fame name. 
Excurfions are often made likewife 
to the beautiful parks of Hagley at 
twelve miles, Enville at eighteen miles, 
and the Leafowes at fix miles diftance 
from Birmingham. Of thefe, here is 
a good defcription to be bought, which 
was printed in the year 1789. Inthe 
environs of the town are many pretty 
villas, whofe inhabitants do not, like 
the merchants of Hamburgh, keep 
houles. in both town and country, but 
refide always in the country, and have 
only their warehoufes, counting-rooms, 
or fhops intown. In winter are balls, 
concerts, affemblies, &c. Hackney- 
coaches are not numerous here. It 
was in the year 1775, that they came 
frit in uf. 

A difference is made in Birming- 
ham between the merchant and the 
faxtor. The former is in the trade 
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with foreign countries ; the latter con- 
fines his tranfa€tons to England. It 
is feldom that a merchant acts at the 
fame time as a factor, or that a ma- 
nufaturer does bufinefs as a mer-hant. 
The number of merchants and fattors 
in this town 1s about 140; the button- 
makers 150, the buckle-makers 2-, 
braziers and keitle-makers ~5, the 
bellows-makers 14, brufh-maker- 14, 
candleiticks-makers 10, platers go 
fpoon makers 8, fpeétacle-makers 6, 
{miths 34, watch and clock-makers 
150, candle-fnuffer makers 8, {pur- 
makers *, turners 14, thimble-makers 
6, lockfmiths 13, jewellers 20, iron 
founders 7, japanners 20, fword-cut- 


lers and manufacturers of other arms 
30, file-cutters 10, gimlet and wim- 
be-makers 10, knife-cutlers 6, be- 
fide a number cf artifans in lefs con- 
fiderable branches of the hardware 
manufacture. All thefe are mafter- 
artifans, poffefing eftablifhments of 
manufacture, and employing each a 
greater or a fmalier number of 
hands. 

The moft remarkable eftablifhment 
for manufacture in the vicinity of 
Brm:rgham, is that at Soho, in the 
county of Stafford, nearly two miles 
from this town.—[ For an account of 
which, fee our next article.} 


4n Account of the Sono Manuractory in Staffordhhire. 
[From Shaw’s Hiftory of Staffordfhire, vol. 2.} 


SOHO is the name of a hill in the 
county of Stafford, about two miles 
from Birmingham; which, a very few 
years ago, was a barren heath, on 
the bleak fumm't of which ftood a 
naked hut, the habitation of a war- 
rener. 

The transformation of this place is 
a recent monument of the effects of 
trade on population. A_ beautiful 
garden, with wood, lawn and water, 
now covers one fide of this hill; five 
{pacious {quares of building, ereéted 
on the other fide, fupply workfhops 
or houfes for about fix hundred peo- 
ple. ‘The extenfive pool at the ap- 
proach to this building is conveyed 
to a large water wheel in one of the 
courts, and communicates motion to 
a prodigious number of different tools. 
And the mechanic inventions for this 
purpofe are fuperior in multitude, va- 
riety, and fimplicity, to thofe of any 
manufactory in the known world. 

Toys, and utenfils of various kinds, 
in gold, iilver, feel, copper, tortoife- 
fhell, enamels, and many vitreous and 
metallic compofitions, with gilded, 
plated, and inlaid works, are wrought 
up to the higheft elegance of tate, 
and perfection of execution, in this 
place. 


3 


Mr. Boulton, who has eftablifhed 
this great work, has joined tafte and 
philofophy with manufature and com- 
merce ; and, from the various branches 


of chymittry, and the numerous me- [J 


cha: ic arts he employs, and his ex- 
tenfive correfpondence to every corner 
of the world, is furnifhed with the 
higheft entertainment as well as the 
mott lucrative employment. 


About the year 1745, Mr. Boulton, | 


then of Birmingham, invented, and 
afterward brought to great perfection, 
the inlaid fteel buckles, buttons, watch 
chains, &c. which Mr. Moore men- 
tions in one of his papers in the Warld, 
as becoming fafhionable in this coun- 
try; while they were repurchafed 


from France, under tne idea of their 


being the produftion of that king- 
dom. 

In the year 1757, John Wyrley, of 
Hampftead, efq. lord of the manor o 
Handfworth, granted a leafe to mefits. 
Edward Rufton and ‘Eaves, of thefe 
tracts of common; viz. Handfworth 


heath, Monerbank hill, Crabtree bank | 


warrens, for ninety-nine years, with 
certain inclofed lands, with liberty to 
make fome additions to the fame, and 
to make a cut for the turning of Hocks 
ley brook to make a pool, with powers 
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to build a water mill. In.confegence 
of.which a faall houfe and feeble mill 
were erected, for the purpofe of rol 
ling metal. On Lady day 1762, Mr. 
Boulton purchafed the aforefaid leafe 
with all the premifes and appurten- 
ances, to app'y the fame to fuch 
branches of the manufactory eftablifh- 
ed at Birmingham as would tend to 
diminith expence and labour. ; 

In order to profecute his defigns 
and improvements, he foon after en- 
larged and rebuilt thofe premifes, and 
then tranfplanted the whole of his ma- 
nufattory from Birmingham to Soho; 
and though he had made many con- 
fiderable additions to thefe buidings, 
he found them not fufficient for his 
great defigns: he therefore, in 1764, 
laid the foundation of the prefent fu- 
perb manufactory, which was finifhed 
within the following year, at the ex- 
pence of goool. From that period 
he.began to turn his attention to the 
different branches of manufactory ; 
and, in conjuntien with Mr. Fother- 
gill, then his parmer, eftablithed a 
mercantile cérrefpondence throughout 
Europe; by which means the produce 
of their various articles was greatly 
extended, and the manufadiurer, by 
becoming ‘his own merchant, eventu- 
ally enjoyed a’ double profit. Impelied 
by an ardent attachment to the arts, 
and by the patriotic ambition of bring- 
ing his favourite Soo to the highctt 
degree of perfection, the ingenious 
proprietor foon eftabiifhed a feminary 
of artis for drawing and mode'ling ; 
and men of genus were now fought 
for and liberally patronifed, which 
fhortly led to a fuccefsfal imication of 
the Or Molu. Thefe metallic orna- 
ments, confifting of va‘es, tripods, 
candelabras, &c. by the tuperior {kill 
and tafte beitowed upen them here, 
foon found their way, not only to the 
admiration of his majeity, and to the 
chimney-pieces and cabinets, &c. of 
the nobility and curicus of this king - 
dom ; but likewife to Frauce, and al- 
moft to every part of Europe. Frora 
this elegant branch of the bufiuefs the 
faperior fkili of Mr. Boul.on led his 


artifts, by a natural atid, eafy tranfi- 
tion, to. that of the wrought filver: 
upon which he {oon found the neceflity 
of applying to parliament for, aad 
eitablifhing in 1773, an affay office at. 
Birmingham, About this time that 
ingenious art of copying, pictures in ok 
colours by a mechanical procefs, was 
invented at Soho; and, under the pa- 
tronage of the above proprietor, was, 
brought to fuch a degree, of perfection 
as to be. taken for originals by the moft 
experienced connoifieurs. This ex- 
traordinary piece of art was principal 
conducted by the ingenious Mr. E. 
Egington, which led him to that of 
painting upon glafs, now carricd on 
at his neighbouring manufaCtory. 

Mr. Boulton, finding from experi- 
ence that the ftream of water which 
had induced him to build a mill, and 
tranfplant his manufactory to Soho, 
was infufficient for its purpofes, ap- 
plied horfes, in conjunciion: wita his 
water-inill; but finding that both trou- 
blefome, irregular, and expenfive, he 
made a fleam engine on Savery’s plan, 
with the intention of returnmg and 
raifing the water twenty-four feet 
high ; but this proving unfatisfaory 
to him, he foon afier formed an ac- 
quaintance with his prefent partoer 
and friend, Mr. James Watt, of Gla 
gotv, who in 1765, had invented fe- 
veral valuable improvements upon the 
fteam-engine, which, in faét, made 
it a new machine. 

The application of this improved 
fteam-engine at Soho to raii¢ and re- 
turn the water, extended the powers 
of the water-mill; which induced Mr. 
Boulton to rebuiid it. a fecond time 
vpon a much larger feale 5 and feveral 
engines were afterward er¢ted at 
Soho for cther purpoies, by which 
the manufactory was greaty extended, 
the fource of mechanical power being 
tha, unlisaited., 

Among the various appications of 
the feam-erngine, that of coining 
feems tu be of confiderable import- 
ame, as by its powers aij the opera- 
tions are Concentered on ihe fame spot ; 
fach as roliing the caxes of coppes hot 
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into fheets ; 2dly, fine-rolling the fame 
cold in fleel polithed: rollers; 3dly, 
cutting out the blank pieces of coin, 
which is done with greater eafe and 
rapidity by -girls than could poffibly 
be done by ftrong men ; gthly, the 
fteam-engine alfo performs other ope- 
rations, fuch as fhaking the coin in 
bags; and, sthly,: it works a number 
of coining machines, with greater ra- 
pidity and exaétnefs, by a: few boys 
of twelve or fourteen years of age, 
than could be-done by a great number 
of ftrong men, without endangering. 
their fingers, as the machine itfelf lays 
the blanks upon the die perfeétly con- 
eentral with it, and when ftruck dif- 
places one piece and replaces another. 

The coining mill, which was erett- 
ed in 1788, and has fince been greatly 
improved, is adapted to work eight 
machines, and each is capable of ftrik- 
ing from feventy to eighty-four pieces 
of money per minute, the fize of a 
guinea, which is equal to between 
30,000 and 40,000 per hour; and at 
the fame blow which ftrikes the two 
faces, the edge of the piece is alfo 
ftruck, either plain or with an in- 
fcription upon it, and thus every piece 
becomes perf tiy round, and of equal 
diameter; which is not the cafe with 
any other national money ever put 
into circulation. 

Such a coining mill, erefted in the 
national mint, would, in cafes of 
emergency, be abie to coin all the 
Bullion in the Bark of England at a 
fhort notice, without the neceffity of 
putting dollars, or other forcign coin, 
into circulation ; and by ere€ting dou- 
ble che number of prefles a double 
quantity may be coined. 

It is werthy obfervation, that the 
g’ound of the filver money coined. by 
this machine has a much finer and 
b'acker polifh tnan the money coined 
by the common app:ratus. 

In confequence of Mr. Boulton’s 
money being perfe&ly round, and of 
equal diameter, he propofed the tol- 
lowing coincidence between money, 
weigh's, and meafures, in the cop- 


‘per coin, part of which he has lately 


executed for the Britith government, 
viz. atwo penny-piece, to weigh 2 oz. 


and fifteen of them to meafure two’ 


feet, when laid flat in a ftraight line ; 
one-penay piece to weigh 1 oz. and 
feventéeen of them to pre: ll two feet; 
halfpenny to weigh 4 oz.- and ten of 
them to meafure one foot ;- a farthing 
to weigh 4.02. and twelve to meafure 
one foot. ‘This: plan of coincidence 
was prevented from being put into’ 
execution by the fudden advance of 
the price of copper. 

In the year 1788, Mr. Boulton: 
ftruck apiece of gold the fize of a’ 
guinea, as a pattern’ (fimilar to thofe 
in copper) ; the letters were indented: 
inftead of in relief; and the head, 
and other devices (although in relief )' 
were protected from wear by a broad: 
flat border ; and, from the perfect 
rotundity of fhape, é&c. with the aid 
of a fteel gage; it may, with great 
eafe and certainty, by aftertaining its 
fpecifie gravity,- be diftinguifhed from 
any bafe metal —Previous to Mr. 


Boulton’s engagement to fupply go-' | 


vernment with copper pence, in order 


to bring his apparatus to the greateft é 


perfection, he exercifed it in coining’ | 


filver money for Sierra Leone and the 
African company, and’copper for the 


Eaft India company and Bermudas:— 


Various beautiful medals of our cele- 
brated naval and other officers, &c. 


liave likewife been ftruck here from 
tint to time by Mr. Boulton, for the | 


purpofe of employing and encourag- 
ing ingenious artiits to revive that 
branch of fculpture, which had been 
upon the decline in this kingdom fince 
the death of Symons in the reign of 
Charles 14. 


In order to obtain the defired de- 


gree of perfeétion in the manufactory 
of fteam-engines, meffis Boulron and 


Watt found it neceflary to erect and | © 


eftablith an iron-foundery for that pur- 


pofe; and they have according!y, in ie 
partnerfhip with their fons (to which | 7 


activity, genius, and judgment, it 
muft be attributed, that this great 
work was begun and fin'fhed in the 
courie of three wiutcr months) erect 
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‘ed, at a-convenient diftance and con- 
‘tiguous to the fame ftream, at Smeth- 


wick, a great and complete manu- 
fagtory and foundery, into which a 
‘branch from the Birmingham canal 
enters; and thereby the coals, pig- 
iron, bricks, fand, &c. are brought, 
and their engines, or other heavy 
‘goods, are tranfported in boats to every 
part of the kingdom, there being a 
wet dock within their walls forfour 
‘boats to lie. 

The plan ofsthis work being well 
digetted and fettled previous to laying 
the firft ftone, the whole is thereby 
rendered more complete than fuch 
works as generally arife gradually 
from disjointed ideas. And, from the 
great experience of the proprietors, 
‘they have applied the» power of fteam 
‘to the boring of cylinders, pumps, &<. 
to drilling, to turning, to blowing 
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their melting furnaces, and whatever 
tends to abridge human labour, and 
‘obtain accuracy ; for, by a fuperiority 
of all their tools, they are enabled to 
attain expedition and perfection in a 
higher degree than heretofore. 

In a nauonal view, Mr. Boulton’s 
undertakings are hghly valuable and 
important. By collecting around him 
artifts of various defcriptions, rival 
talents have been called forth, and by 
fucceffive competition have been mul- 
‘tiplied to an extent highly beneficial 
‘to the public. A barren heazi has 
been covered with plenty ad popula- 
tion ; and thefe works, which in their 
infancy vere little known avd attend- 
ed to, now cover feveral acres, give 
employment to mors :han fix hundred 
perfon:, and are faid to be the rit of 
their kind in Europe. 


ON THE ANATOMY OF VEGETABLES. 
‘Continued from Page 37. 


‘Of the Tubular Tiffue. 


THERE are two kinds of tubes, 
ithe great and the fmall. 

Art. I. Of the Jarge tubes.—The 
large tubes during the firit period of 
their formation are not, as might be 
fuppofed, membranaceous .canals fe- 
parate and diltinét from the tiffue ; 
and they exilt only becaufe there is a 
dacuna in the membranes. Such is 
the extreme fimplicity of the organ- 
ization of vegetables, that all the dif- 
ference obferved in them is merely 
confined to fome modifications in the 
cellular tiffue. But the fides of thefe 
large tubes, being continually moift- 
ened by the fiuids imbibed by the 
plant, gradually affume move confilt- 
ence, and feparate from the reft of 
the tiffue when their folidity furpaties 
that of the furrounding membranes. 
I could never obferve large tubes in 
mufhrooms, lichens and fuci, even 
when I employed a microicope ; but 
it is fufficient to have good fight to 
be able to diftinguith the aperture of 
thefe canals on the tranfverfal fection 


of the ftems, the branches, and roots, 
of feveral monoétyledons and dicoty- 
ledors. Inthe former they are al- 
ways found in the centre of the lig- 
neous filaments, and fometimes they 
compofe the major part; in the fe- 
cond they are diftributed often, as it 
were, at random in the wood; fome- 
times alfo they formed groops placed 
very regularly at certain dittances, 
or they are ranged in concentric 
zones, They’ are exceedingly nu- 
merous, in particular around the me- 
dullary canal. They are tound alfo 
in the bark. If their progrefs be 
followed they will be feen to have 
their origin in the root, to enter the 
trunk, and to rife parallel to each 
other: then to unite, to feparate and 
deviate from their vertical dircétion, 
to peneirate the oud which is formed 
at the furface of the bark; to icnethen 
with it, and to di-tribute themfelves 
throughout all its ramfeatous, to 
pais from the branch into the ligne- 
ous filaments the bundle of wich 
compofes the petiol:, and to divide 
themfelves among the jarge fibres of 
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the leaves as the arteries and veins 
diui:iobute themfelves in the human 
body. They may be obferved alio 
in the fibres of the perianthes, the 
filaments of fome ftamina, the peftils, 
and the ligneou: filaments which tra- 
verfe the pulp of fruits. Scarecly is 
the embroy formed when thefe wbes 
are obferved. In this infancy of the 
vegetabie they are not concealed by 
the wood, which does not yet exilt: 
the fubftance deftined to produce it is 
then ina ftate of fluidity, which per- 
mits the obferver tg examine ihe parts 
whic. it covers. It is not yet the 
proper place for {peaking of the ve- 
getarle chy’: produced by tie fluids 
affimilaced in the veffels ot the plant, 
I fall recur to: that: fabject hereafter. 
The large tubes torm fomeiimes me- 
dullarv radu, as i have obferved: in 
the ejuidetum or horfe-tail; but, in 
my opinion. tht» cafe is rare. 
The large tubes are of feur kinds : 
fimple tubes, porous tubes, fa:fe tra- 
chez, and trachee, Thee are mo- 
ditcations of the fame organ. 

ut, Simple tuses.—The - fides of 
thefe tubes are pertectly waole, nei- 
ther pores- nor affpres are obferved in 
them: they gecerally contamn refin- 
us or oily jices, Knqwn under the 
denom:nation of yroper juices. - Thefe 
tubes are very: remarkabie in green 
trees, in euphorbia, periploca,..and, 
in general, in all piants the juices of 
whica are thicx.. “They are more 
numerous: and more - vifible in the 
bark than in any other part.: 

2d. Porous tubes.—The fides of 
thefe tubes are perforated with fmall 
pores fimilar to thofe mentioned in 
the article on the cellulat tiflue, with 
this difference, that they are much 
more numerous, and that, inftead of 
beirg diffeminated ‘by chance, ‘and 
Wit.out Order, as is often the caie, in 
the ceils, they are diiiributed in re- 
gular and parallel feries around the 
tubes. Thefe iubes do not appear to 
be fo peculiarly deftined as the pre- 
ceding to contain refinous or oily jui- 
ces. Ii y are very numerous in 
hard wooc, {uch as the oak, 


3d, The falfe trachee.—Thefe tubes 
are interiected in a tranfverfal direce 
tion with parailel flits, which from 
their appearance might induce us to 
believe that they are formed ‘of rings 
placed one above the other, or of 
laments twiited jn -a fpiral form; 
but they cannot be unrolled, or fe- 
paraced into distinét rings ; and, be- 
fides, with a Jitiile attention, one may 
diicover the continuity of the mem- 
brane, and confeguently the place 
where the flits end. -Thefe, then, 
are porous tubes, but their pores are 
much larger than thofe of the pre- 
ceding. I mutt even obferve, that 
the edge of the flits 1s: furnithed with 
a roll fimilar to that which furrounds 
the fmall pores. Theie tubes are 
deftined for the-fame purpofes as the 
porous tubes ; but in general they are 
found in thofe kinds of woods which 
are lefs hard and compact, and even 
in“ herbaceous plants; Ihave obferved 
them ina great number of the mo¢ 
noéfotyledous. The centre of the 
lycopodia prefints a thick cylinder 
compoied, in a great meafure, of 
veffe]ls of. this nature. Ferns coutain 
alfo a great many in the ligneous 
filaments. - Dicotyledons are . like- 
wife provided with them. ‘They are 
exceedingly numerous in tie vine, 
the wood of which is foft and po- 
MOR: sro? : 
4th, The trachee —Want of ex- 
perience has affigned to thefe tubes, 
which have not: been fufficiently ob- 
ferved, a denomination confecreted 
by cultom. ‘The trachez of plants 
have a refemblance in their form to 
the trachea of infects, and it has thence 
been concluded, on too flight grourds, 
that thefe trachee in the former as 
well asin the latter. muft be the organs 
of vefpiration.. The- vegetable tra 
chez is a tube formed of a filament 
twifted into a {pirai form from right to 
Jett. This filament is opaque, brilliant, 
argenteous, and thick. Its tranfverfal 
fection prefented to me fometimes a 
flat plate or anellipfis, and fometimes 
even two fliamenis united by an inters 
mediate m:mbrane ; but. I never coul¢ 
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obferve the aperture of a tube, as feve- 
’ ‘gal authors have atlerted. The furface is 
fometimes fmooth, fometimes unequal, 
fometimes ‘porous. ‘The fpirals of the 
trachez are often fo clofe, that when 
their arrangement is not difturbed, on 
preaking or cutting, without precau- 
tion, the parts which conceal them, 
ghey appear to be continued tubes 
‘lightly flriated. Maiphigi and~ Rei- 
chel {ay that choked‘parts have been 
remarked in the length of the  tra- 
chee; and at firft 1 believed that I 
oblerved the fame, but I have fince 
found that this was merely an optical 
illufion. Thefe tubes exift in great 
numbers in the herbaceous mono- 
¢otyledons and dicotvledons, but ef- 
pecially in the aquatic kinds, the 
tiflue of which is weaker: they oc- 
cupy the centre of the ligreous fiia- 
ments in the monocoryledons ; in trees 
with wo cotyledons they are feen 
around the pith: in thefe they are 
often mixed, and confounded with 
the falie rachez. 1 never faw them 
in the hard parts of vegetables, un- 
lefs tnefe parts had long been in a 
ftate of fofinefs, which permitted the 
trachez to expand: this is what takes 
place ine branches and twigs from 
which the pith has difappeared. Tneie 
tubes have formed themfelves when 
the medullary fubftance exifled. ‘The 
traciivz are not found in the Jcngth 
of the bark ; they penetrate into the 
petioles and leaves in the fame man- 
ner as the falfe trachee ; they every 
where act the fame partias the latter, 
and do not contain thick juices but 
in plants where they are very abund- 
ant, fome as of the lily kind. ’- It is 
well known that, to fee thefe organs 
with the naked eye, it is neceflary to 
take a young, green, and foft branch, 
to twift and break it without violence, 
that the trachex may be unrolled with- 
Out rupture: if the two paris of: the 
branch which have beea divided be 
then oppofed to the light, one can 
diftinguith the half-unrolled filaments 
which proceed from the one part to 
the other, and the {pirals are clofe or 
ata diftance, according as the parts 
are brougnt near to, or removed 
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from, each other, They unroll them- 
felves or contract in the fame man- 
ner in leaves which have been torn. 
The leaves, however, of the dutomus 
umbellatus exhibit a contrary pheno- 
menon ; the trachez, which in this 
plant are exceedingly numerous, when 
once unsoiled no longer contract theme 
felves. 

Let us now return to the large tubes 
in general. ‘The divifion into fim- 
ple tubes, porous tubes, falle tra- 
chez, and trache#, is not rigorous, 
In eftablijhing it, I co not pretend 
to affign immutable laws of nature ; 
I have had occafion to obferve that it 
often deviates from them. Thus the 
buicrmus umbellatus exhibits in the fame 


tube the pores of: the porous tubes, © 


the flits of the falfe trachez, and thé 
fpirals of the true trachea; fo that 
one tube compreherds three of the 
modifications I have defcribed. Thefe 
tubes I call the mixt. Orher vege- 
tables exhibit fomethirg analogous or 
in fimilar fituations, there are found 
in them one of the four varieties of 
the jarge tubes. It is not uncom- 
mon to fee all thefe tubes clofely 
united the one to the other, and form- 
ing only one tiflue. In a word, it 
may be conjeftured, with fome ap- 
pearance of realon, that in many 
cates the trachez unroll themfelves 
only becaufe the membranes which 
unite their fpirals are torn. Let us 
conclude thin that thefe differences, 
which on the firft view appear of fo 
much importance, are only flight 
fhades in- the vegctable economy. 
Bat the large tubes, confidered in a 
more general manner, prefent them- 
felves to the mind as the creative or- 
gins; their numerous ramifications 
diftiibuted throughout all the parts of 
the vegetable carry thither the vivi- 
fying juices; by thefe the ftem.ac- 
quires more vigour, the bud is pro- 
duced, pierces the bark, and length- 
ens u.der the form of a branch ; the 
leaf expands, the flower blows, and 
the fruit fells up and ripens, while 
the embryo concealed-in its bofom 
receives its firft nutritive juices. 


Art. II. Of the mall Tubes. Thefe 
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are compofed of cells united to each 
other like thofe which compofe the cel- 
lular tifue ; but.in the cellular tiflue the 
diameter of the cells is nearly equal 
in every direction: while in the for- 
mer the cells are much elongated, 
and form real tubes, the extremities 
of which are that: the fides alfo are 
Jefs:tranfparent, and the membranes 
of which they are formed have more 
«onfittence : they are often perfo- 
gated with a great number of pores. 
This tifive is thick, folid, and tena- 
cious. It is generally difficult to cut 
at through ; but it prefents much lefs 
refiltance lengthwife, and often fe- 
parates eafily into threads of greater 
or lefs delicacy, and which very im- 
properly have been called fibres. 
‘Che falidity of the vegetable depends 
in particular on the quantity and 
denfity of this tilue: it contains, ac- 
cording to the fpecies in which it is 
found, fometimes thick and coloured 
juices, but fometimes, and more com- 
moniy, limpid and colourlefs juices. 
In the fir it is impregnated with a 


refinous liquor ; in the vine, efpeci-: 


ally at the tue of the fap, it abounds 
with an aqueous fluid. 

The embryo, fli inclofed in its 
teguments, has few or no fmall tubes : 
all its parts are foft or almoft mucila- 
ginous. This tiflue is never found 
but in the expanded plant, It is 
obferved in the centre or at the cir- 
cumference of the ramifications of 
certain ramified lichens, and in the 
ftems of mofs: in monocotyledons, 
this tiffue diftributed around the large 
tubes forms the ligneous filaments ; 
in dicotyledons, placed around the 
pith, and the large furrounding tubes, 
it forms the ligneous ftrata. The 
{mall and large tubes are generally 
united: the exiftence of the former 
depends on the prefence of the latter. 
‘The bond which connects them is 
nothing elfe than that which unites 
the effect to the caufe. Large tubes, 
however, are fometimes found with- 
out the fmall, and the {mall without 
the large ; but it is to be recolleéted 
that the latter are the creative organ, 


and confequently their exiftence is 
independent of that ofthe others. So 
much for the firft cafe. And it muft 
be confidered that there is an epoch 
for many vegetables at which the 
large tubes are filled up with the tiffue 
to which they gave birth. So much 
for the fecond cafe. 

The prominent parts of the grooves 
and ftrie which cover the furface of 
the vegetables are bundles of {mall 
tubes. This tiflue is obferved alfo 
in the woft delicate ribs of the leaves 
and petals: it penetrates the ftamina 
and pilftils, and reaches to the extre- 
mity of the ftigmata: but in thefe 
delicate organs it lofes its rigidity, 
and is nothing byt cellular iflue very 
much elongated. 


Of Lacune, 


Nature, which effes expanfion 
without violence, and which con- 
duéts organized beings, by nfenfible 
gradations, from non-exiftence to 
life, and from life to death, fcems 
here to deviate from her ufual pro- 
grefs; fhe deftroys to create, and 
from the annihilation of organs gives 
birth to a new organic fyftem. La- 
cune are regular and fymetric vacu- 
ities jeomnel in the interior of vege- 
tables by the laceration of their mem- 
branes. 

Lacunz, in general, exift only in 

lants, the tiflue of which is foft. 
They are very numerous in molt of 
the aquatic herbs. They are, how- 
ever, found fometimes in vigorous 
trees, the wood of which is very hard ; 
but in all cafes they are formed only 
by the deftruétion of the cellular 
tiflue, which is the weakeft part of 
the membranous tiffye. If lacune 
occur more frequently in the mone. 
cotyledons, it is becaufe thefe vege- 
tables in general have lefs vigour, 
and an organization lefs perfect ; er 
if | may venture to fay, lefs vegeta- 
tive power. A phenomenon which 
deferves the attention of phyfiolo- 
gifts is, that thefe lacerations inftead 
of hurting the vegetable ferve only 
to increafe its ftrength by concen- 
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trating it more. Plants, the texture 
of which is flaccid, and thofe in par- 
ticular immerfed in water, receive 
juices in abuadance ; but they can- 
not affimilate them, becaufe the or- 
gans are not fufhiciently vigorous in 
proportion to the volume of thefe 
plants, which have more fize. than 
real ftrength. Bat if by. internal 
rupture the orgars which have’ be- 
come ufelefs are deftroyed, and the 
ufeful organs are retained ; in a word, 
if one part of the’ organization is fa- 
crificed: to the other, the part which- 
maintains itfelf receiving the whole 
nutritive fubltance will acquire more 
ftrength, and the vegetabie will ftill 
grow with new vigour ; for its ftrength 
will not be diminished, and its im- 
pediments will be lefs. 

Nolacunz are obferved in the em- 
bryo,. becaufe its lacerations are a 
real diforganization, which cannot 
fake place in beings that begin to 
live. They are formed therefore, 
only in the courfe of time. They 
fhow themfelves in the petioles of 
fern, in the ftems of the potamoge- 
tons, and in a multitude of other 
vegetables like longitudinal tubes 
inter{perfed throughout the cellular 
tiffue. In the equifeta they affect a 
difpofition exceedingly regular ; one 
greater than the reft forms a tube in 
the centre of the ftem; around this 
tube there are other very fmall la- 
cunz arranged circularly, and fome 
larger and clofer to the circumfer- 
ence are difpofed in alternate order 
with them. The lacune of the leaves 
of the monocotyledons are interfected 
by frequent partitions, which are only 
the cellular tiffue colle€ted at certain 
dittances, and which clofes the tubes 
by membranous diaphragms. This 
Organization, or rather diforganiza- 
tion, appears through the tranfpa- 
rent tiflue of the ¢yy/a, and a mul- 
titude of othr monoc tyledons with 


fword-form:d leaves. Fae fame phe- 
momeng: may be obdierved in the 
tiffue of th ine chs of which the ftem 
of the bana.‘ ee is compofed. 


The rei has longivudinal lacu- 


¢ 
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nz, and alfo tranfverfed apertures in 
the thicknefs of the bark: it does not 
appear that the latter kind of lacuna 
occurs often in vegetables. 

One might fufpect that the large 
tubes of plants always begin by be- 
ing lacunz, and: that the internak 
vacuities, where a new tiffue, which 
increafes both the volume and denfity 
of the vegetable, is developed, are 
only lacuna alfo. 


Of the Glands. 


Whether plants have glands ana~ 
lagous to thofe of animals ; that is to: 
fay, Organs proper for giving to the 
fluids the qualities neceffary for the 
development and prefervation of the 
being by making them undergo new 
combinations, and by feparating frony 
them the ufelefs or prejudicial quali- 
ties, is a queftion-not eafy to be de= 
termined. In fo delicate a fubject, 
faéts and reafoning are equally ob- 
fcure; however, it appears to me 
beyond a doubt that we do not catch 
with our beft microfcopes but the 
coarfe part of the vegetable organi- 
zation. I cannot conceive that the 
transfulion of the fluids of one cel 
into another is fufficient to modify 
thefe fluids fo far as to change them 
iato organized matter, and to render 
them fufceptible of giving a new in- 
creafe and new vigpur to he plant. E 
cannot conceive either that the common 
laws of chemiftry could alone affect 
this phenomenon, becaufe, in either 
hypothefis, nothing could prevent 
labour or chance from. unveiling to 
man the fecret of nature: but this 
confequence is repugnant to reafon. 
It appears, then, to me more judi- 
cious. to admit fecretory organs in 
which the fluids are affimilated. It 
mutt, indeed, be fuppofed that the 
membranes are not impenetrable to 
the fluids, fince they dilate, unfold 
themlelves, and change their nature; 
but they muft neceffirily modify the 
fluids, fince the latter, by penetrat- 
ing them, become capable of in- 
creafing the membranous tifflue in all 
its dimeniions : it isin the membranes, 
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then, that we muft fearch for the ve- 
getable glands. It might be fup- 
pofed, witn fome appearance of truth, 
that the opaque and irregular rolls 
with which the pores and apertures 
of the large tubes are bordered are 
giandulous bodies. The filaments of 
the trachez, the thicknefs of which 
greatly ‘furpaffes that of the mem- 


branes, feem alfo to difcharge the: 
fame functions; and what gives to 
thefe probabilities more weight is, 
the confideration that tie mucilage, 
which is transfer.ved into organized 
tiffue, is always accumulated around 
the imall and large tubes, which are 
all covered with thefe opaque bodies, 
[To be continued. } 


Account of a Mummy found in Auvergne in France, in the Year 1756, 
and in a State of Prefervation greatly fuperior to that of the Mummies 


of Egypt: By Mr. Le Grand. 


ON the 4th day of February 1756, 
two peafants of the viliage of Martres 
d’Artier, were at work togetier, 
digging in a field, when one of them 
prefling his fpade to the depth of a 
foot in the earth, found it to ftrike 
upon a ftone. In any cther part of 
Auvergne, this incident would have 
been fo little extraordinary that the 
man would have, without concern a- 
bout the ftone, proceeded in his work. 
But in the vicinity of Martres, {tones 
are extremely fcarce; and the peafant 


wifhed to raife that one out of the 


ground, that he might at a future 
time put it to fe, After removing 
a part of the earth, he perceived it to 
be a fone on which was a lid having 
two inclining fides, with a flat upver 
fu:fage, which was eight inches in 
breadth. He and his companion fup- 
pofing they had found a treafure, fet 
to work with :he utmoft earneftnefs 
to uncover the whole. By hard la- 
bour for two days and a night, they 
effe€ted their purpofe. The ftone 
coffin was feven feet long, three feet 
three inches in height, and thirty-two 
inches in breadth. They with fome 
difficulty broke it open at one fide, 
Within it was a leaden coffin, which 
they fuppofing to be Glied with t ea- 
fure, carried fecretly to one of cir 
houfes by night. After it ha: oeen 
there twenty-four hours, they 1 ftored 
it to the fituation in which it had been 
found by them, and gave public no- 
tice of their difcovery. The curious 
foon reforted to fee it from the diflance 
of fome leagues ail around. 


In the ftone cheft or coffin, there. 
appeared nothing very remarkable. It 
was 2 grey porous fone, very coarfeiy, 
hewn, bearing no infcription, and 
without any figures in ornamental 
fculpture. ‘The leaden coffin confift- 
ed, like that in which it was inclofed, 
of two diftin&t parts fitted together. 
There were in it two apertures, one 
at the mouth, the other oppofite tg 
the ftomach of the corpfe within. 

It was the corpfe of a boy that had 
died at the age of ten or twelve years. 
It remained in a freftnefs of preferva- 
tien, and a complctenefs of ali the 
parts which feemed truly wonderful. 

In all ages,. and among all na- 
tions, fond regret has excited man- 
kind to try various arts for the pre- 
fervayion of the remains of the dead. 
The Egyptians, the Peruvians, the 
Guanches, and the Jews, are known 
to have refpectively praétifed the art 
of embalming. At Memphis, where 
this art was carried to high improve- 
ment, it remained {till very diftant 
from its true perfection. Jt there 
confifted in drying up the liquid parts 
of the body with a caufte liquid. 
The embalmers making an incifion in 
the fide of the body, firft took out 
the vifcera. They then penetrated 
into the cranium, and tock cut the 
brains by the noitrils. Next they 
filled with balfamic and bituminous 
matters, the cavities cf the breaft, 
head, ard belly. They then wafhed 
the body, and falted it withmatrum. 
This alkaline falt being prone to com- 
bination with the fat, the oily parts 
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atid the lymphatic fluids decompofed 
thofe matters, brought them into chy- 
mical union with ittelf, and acted on 
the flefh juft as the operation of tan- 
ning aéts upon hides. But as the na- 
trum had alfo the property of attract- 
ing moifture from the atmo{pheres 
it tended by this, after a time, to hallen 
the putrefaction which it was employ- 
ed to prevent. To obviate this ef- 
fe&t, it was in its turn wathed off; 
and the body was then dried in the 
open air, wrapped in {wathing bands, 
and covered over with an embalming 
matter, which preferved it from {fuf- 
fering by the action of the atmofphere. 
The arms were then laid acrofs each 
other on the breaft, the legs were 
prefled together, and the whole was 
bound up in a fecond covering of 
fwathing bands. This was the Egyp- 
tian procefs. But a mummy, as may 
be eafily perceived, was when thus 
prepared nothing more than a tkele- 
ton, under the cover of a black tanned 
hide. Such remains prefent at this 


cay nothing but a fight of horror, 
the moft hideous image poflible of 


death itfelf. Shs 
But the mummy of Auvergne had 
beea preferved by a far fuperior me- 
thod of embalming. It feemed as if 
rather in a deep fleep, with all the 
frethnefs and the graces of life, than 
as if it had been bereft of thofe by the 
hand of death, The exaé& nature of 
the matter with which it was embalm- 
ed I have not been able to learn. 
But it had neither bitternefs nor acri- 
dity ; it was a mixture of aromatous 
matter, fo perfect, that no one of the 
ingredients could be diftinguifhed in 
it from the reft; it was fo aStive and 
penetrating, that the hands, after once 
touching it, continued, even though 
wathed with hot water or vinegar, to 
fell of it for feveral days after. ‘The 
ftone coffin, after fianding above -a 
month open, and in the air, {till fmel- 
led of it ftrongly. In fome particu- 
lars, the proce{s by which thi mummy 
was preferved feems to have had a 
vefemblance to the Egyptian procefs. 
A layer of the embalming matver Was 
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fpread over the whole furface of the 
body, to which it had given a yel- 
lowifh teint. Over this was a very | 
thin covering of tow. Upon thefe, 
had fwathing bands been rolled. The 
feet and hands were inclofed in fmall 
bags of the aromatous matter. And_, 
on the head was a cover, which was 
thought to be a fkin prepared for that 
ufe. In this flate the mummy was 
juft like a child in fwaddling clothes. 
For its outer coverings it had two 
winding fheets; the one of very fine 
cloth, the other of coarfe cloth, much 
like matting. All thefe covers were 
impregnated with the aromatic fub- 
fiance, which had probably been 
poured in at the two holes after the 
body was depofited in the coffin. 
There was no mark of circumcifion 
on the body, fo that it could not have 
been either of a Jew or of a Maho- 
metan. ‘The feet lay toward the wett, 
and the hands were firetched down by 
the fides of the body. ‘The head was 
large, forehead quite bald, the hair 
of a cheftnat brown colour, and about 
two inches long. On the crown of 
the head was an incifion into the fkin, 
but not penetrating into the cranium. 
The teeth, ears, tongue, and other 
parts of th0face, were perfe@tly unal- 
tered. The lips were {till frefh, and 
ofavermilion red colour. The hands 
were white and plump. The eyes—~ 
more furprizing ftill—the eyes, which 
ove fhould have fuppofed it impofiible 
to keep by any means in a itate of 
vivid prefervation, were clear and 
fparkling, as ina perfon actuaily alive. 
The joints were all flexible, and yield~ 
ed readily to the preffure of the hand. 
The fingers when bent returned with 
vigorous elafticity to their former po- 
fition. The articulation of the foot 
was alone ftiffened, . The bones of the 
legs, and thofe of the right arm, had 
become foft and eafily flexible; but 
the other bones of the body, and the 
cranium in particular, retained their 
naiural hardnefs. A furgeon ftruck an 
inc'fion knife into the region of the 
ftomach, and intro luced his finger to 
afcertain the ftate of the diaphagm 
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and the lower vifcera. The diaphragm 
was extended, and pliable under the 
hand ; the other parts were elaftic, and 
entire, as in a carcafe quite frefh. 
The fternum, when raifed by this aper- 
ture, yielded readily to the move- 
ment, and then, with an explofion of 
wind, returned to its former pofition. 
Nothing can be more remarkable, than 
that the entrails fhould in this mummy 
have been preferved fo entire. It had 
not been, like thofe of Egypt, defic- 
cated with an alkali. It had been 
preferved with all the liquids natural 
to it. The entrails are faid to have 
been coated on both fides, with a mat- 
ter which rendered them tranfparent, 
and was different from the matter em- 
balming the reft of the body. As 
there appeared no incifion on the fkin, 
the liquid which preferved the bowels 
was fuppofed to have been poured in 
at the anus. 

The peafants of Martres thought 
that a body in this flate muft have been 
fo preferved by miracle. They remoy- 
ed the mummy into their church, with 
the ringing of bells, and other folemni- 


ties. ‘They carried off the aromatous ° 


matter, the bandages, the winding- 
fheets, and even cut away the fkin 
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from the forehead, and pulled out the 
front teeth to be preferved as fo many” 
precious relics. The bifhop of Cler- 
mont being informed of thefe frolics 
of fuperftition, thought it his duty to 
put an end to them; and gave orders 
that the feppofed faint fhould be re- 
interred, which was done accordingly. 

Had it not been for the magiftrates 
of the ftewartry of Riom, a relic of 
fuch rare art would have been entirely 
loft to the world. But Martres was fub- 
je& totheir authority ; and they ordered 
the body to be again taken up from its 
intermént. The mummy was then 
conveyed to Riom, and placed in the 
hofpital of that town. To preferve it 
from fuffering by the action of the air,. 
it was inclofed in a cafe of glafs.. The’ 
object of the magiftrates was to pro- 
cure alms to the hofpital, by attracting” 
with it the curious vifits of flrangers. 
But in the mean time came an order’ 
from Verfailles, requiring it to be 
tranfmitted to the cabinet of Natural’ 
Hiftory at Paris. There it remains 
at prefent, but difcoloured, dried up, 
contratted, and in the whole fo much 
altered, that thofe who faw it at the 
firft, can now fcarcely diflinguith it to 
be the fame object. 


ExperRIMENTs and OBsERVATIONS on certain STONY and METAL- 


LINE SUBSTANCES which at different Times are Jaid to have fallen on 
the EartH, &¢. continued from Page 30. 


IT remains for me to fpeak of a 
fubftance mentioned in the Lithophyla- 
cium Bornianum, parti. p. 125, def- 
cribed thus :—* Ferrum retraétorium, 
granulisnitentibus, matrice virefcen- 
ti immixtis, (Ferrum wirens Linn.) 
cujus fragmenta, ab unius ad vigenti 
ufque librarum pondus, cortice nigro 
fcoriaceo circumdata, ad Plaun, pro- 
pe Tabor, circuli Bechinenfis Bo- 
hemiz, paffim reperiuntur.’ 

The iron thus deicribed is more- 
over made remarkable by a note *, 
which obferves, that credulous peo- 
ple affert it to have fallen from hea- 
ven, during a thunder fturm, on the 


3d of July 1753. 


The colleétion of baron Born, it 
is well known, has a place in the ca- 
binet of the right hon. Charles Gre- 
ville, who, from the effe& produced 
by comparing the hiftories and ftrac- 
ture of the ‘Ttalian and Yorkhhire 
flones with the defcription of this 
iron, was induced to fearch the col- 
leGiion of Born, where he difcovered 
the very fubftance afferted to have 
failen on the 3d of July 1753. How 
far thefe four fubftances have refem- 
blance to each other, it will foon ap- 
pear not to be my province te anti- 
cipate. ‘The prefident having done 
me the honour to fubmit his {pecimens 
of the Yorkfhire-and Italian ftones to 


* Que (fragmenta) 3 Julii, anni 17¢3, inter toniirus, e co'o pluilly eredulioes 
quidam ailc unt. 
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‘my examination, I became indebted 
to Mr. Greville and Mr. Williams 
for a fimilar diftinéton: and, being 
thus pofieffed of four fublftances, to 
all of which the fame origin had been 
attributed, the neceflity of deicribing 
them mineralogica!ly did not fail to 
prefent itfelf. To execute this tatk, 
no one could be more eager, and cer- 
tainly no one better qualified, than 
the count de Bournon. He has very 
obligingly favoured .me with the fol- 
lowing defcriptions. 


Mineralogical Defeription of the various 
Stones fuid to bave fallen upcn the 
Earih. By the Couat de Bournon, 
FR.S. 


The ftones 1 am about to defcribe 
are not of any regular fhape; and 
thofe which were found in an entire 
ftate, that is, thofe which nad not 
been broken, -either by their fall or 
otherwife, were entirely covered with 
a black craft, the thicknefs of which 
was very inconfiderable. 

The ftones which fell at Benares 
are thole of which the minerological 
characters are the moft ftriking: I 
Mhall therefore begin the following 
defcription with them; and _thall 
afterward make ufe of them, as ob- 
jects of comparifon, in defcribing the 
thers. 

Stones from Benares. 

Thefe ftones, as well as the others 
defcribed in this paper, whatever may 
be their fize, are covered over the 
whole extent of their furface with a 
thin cruft of a deep b'ack colour: 
they have not the {malleft glofs: and 
their furface is fprinkled over with 

- {mall afperities, which caufe it to 
feel, in fome meafure; like fhagreen, 
or fith-fkin. 

When thefe ftones are broken, fo 
as ito fhow their internal appearance, 
they are found to be of a grayifh ahh 
colour; and of a granulated texture, 
very fimilar to that of a coarfe grit- 
ftone: they appear evidently to be 
compofed of four different fubftances, 
which may be eafily diftinguithed by 
making ufe of a lens, 


I1g 

One of thefe fubftances, which is 
in great abundance, appears in the 
form of {mall bodies, fome of which 
are.perfectly globular, others ratner 
elongated or elliptical. They are of 
various fizes, from that of a {mall 
pin’s head to that of a pea, or nearly 
fo; fome of them however, but very 
few, are of a larger fize. The co- 
lour of thefe fmall globules is gray, 
fometimes inclining very much to 
brown; and they are completely 
Opaque. They may, with great eafe, 
be broken in ail directions: their 
fracture is conchoid, and fhows a fine, 
imooth, compact grain, having a 
fmall degree or luftre, refembling in 
fome meafure that of enamel, Their 
hardnefs is fuch, that, being rubbed 
upoa glafs, they aét upon it in a 
flight decree ; this a¢tion is fufficient 
to take off its polifh, but not to cut 
it: they give faint {parks when ftruck 
with iteel. 

Another of thefe fubiances, is a 
martial pyrives, of an indeterminate 
form ; its colour is a reddifh yellow, 
flightly inclining to t:e colour of 
nickel, or to that of artificial pyrites. 
The texiure ef this fabftance is gras 
nulated, and not very ftrongly con- 
netted: when powdered, it is of a 
black colour. This pyrites ‘is not 
attractable by the magnet; and is ir- 
reguiarly diftributed through the fub- 
ftance of the ftone. 

Che third of thefe fubftances» con- 
fifts in {mall particles of iron in a per- 
fectly metallic ftate, fo that they may 
ealily be flattened or extended by 
means ofa hammer. Thefe particles 
give to the whole mafs of the ftone the 
property of being attractable by the 
magnet; they are, however in lefs 
proportion than thofe of pyrites jutt 
mentioned. When a piece of the ftone 
was powdered, and the particles of 
iron feparated from it, as accurately 
as poflible, by means of a magnet, they 
appeared to compofe about +3,th of 
the whole weight of the ftore. 

The three fubftances juft defcribed 
are united together by means of a 
fourth, which is nearly of an earthly 
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confiftence. For this reafon, it is 
ealy to feparate, with the point of a 
knife, or even with ths nail, the little 
globular bodies -above-mentioned, or 
any other of the conftituent parts of 
the ftone we may wifh to obtain. 
Indeed the flone itfelf may readily be 
broken merely by the ation of the 
fingers. The colour of this fourth 
fubitance, which ferves as a kind of 
cement to unite the others, is a whit- 
ifn gray. 

The black cruft with which the 
farface ofthe tlone is coated, although 
it is of no great thicknels, emi‘s 
bright fparks when firack with fteel : 
it may be br: ken by a itroke with a 
hammer, and ieems to poflefs the 
fame properties as the very attracta- 
ble biack oxide of iron. This cratt 
is, however, like tne fubftance of 
the flone, here and there mixed with 
{mall particles of iron in the metallic 
flate : they may eafily be made vifi- 
ble by pafling a file over the crutt, 
as they then become evident on ac- 
count of their metallic luftre. This 
is more particularly the cafe with 
refpect to the cruft of thole® ftones 
which remain to be mentioned, they 


being much more rich in iron than [ . 


have juft defcrived; a circumftance 
I think it necdlefs to repeat in the 
following detcriptions of them. The 
fione now treated of, does not, when 
breathed upon emit an argillaceous 
fmell: the fame remark may be ap- 
plied to all the others. 

The {pecifie gravity of this ftone 
is 3352. 

Stone from York/bire. 


This ftone, the conitiiuent parts 
of which are exatily the {ame as thofe 
of the ftones from Benares, differs 
from them, however, 

Firft, In haying a finer grain. 

Second'y, That the fubitance def- 
cribed as being in the form of {mall 
globular or elliptical bodies, is not 
fo conitantly in thofe forms, but is 
alfo found in particles of an irregular 
fhape; a circumitance that is not 
met with in the other ftones: thefe 


bodies are likewife, in general, of a 
{maller fize. 

Thirdly, The proportion of mars 
tial pyrites, which has precilely the 
fame charaéters as that in the ftones 
from Benares, is lefs; on the contra- 
ry, that of the iron in the metallic 
ftate is much greater. The quantity 
I was able to feparate by means of 
the magnet, appeared to me to com- 
pofe about ei2ht or nine parts, in 
one hundred, of the weight of the 
whole mais. I ebferved many pieces 
of this iron, of a pretty confiderable 
fize; ane of them, taken from a por- 
tion of the ftone I had powdered in 
order to feparate the iron, weighed 
feveral grains, 

The part of the ftone which is in 
an earthly ftate, and which ferves to 
connect the ocher parts together, has 
rather more confiftence than thit of 
the preceding ftones ; and its appear- 
ance does not differ much from that 
of the preceding ftones; and its ap- 
pearance does not differ much from 
that of decompofed felipar or kaolin. 
The ftone itfelt, therefore, although 
by no means hard, is rather more 
difficult to break with the fingers. 

The fpecific gravity of this flone 
is 3508. 

Stone from Italy. 


This ftone was in a perfeétly entire 
ftate ; confequently, its whole fur- 
face was covered over with the black 
cruft peculiar to all ttones of this kind. 
As the ftone was of a very fmall 
fize. it became neceflary to facrifice 
the whole of it to the inveftigation of 
its nature. Its grain was coarfe, fi- 
milar to that of the ftones from Be- 
nares: in it might be perceived 
the fame gray globular bodies, the 
fame kind of martial pyrites, and the 
fame particles of iron in the metallic 
ftate. ‘The proportion of thefe laft 
was much Jefs than in the ftone from 
Yorkthire, but rather greater than in 
the ftones from Benares. The fame 
kind of gray earthy fubftance ferved 
to connett the different parts toge- 
ther; and nothing more could be 
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erceived, except a few globules, 
which confifted wholly of black 
oxide of iron, actractable by the 
magnet, and one fingle globule of 
another fubltance, which appeared 
to differ from ali thofe we have al- 
ready detcribed. ‘This laft fubftance 
had a perfeétly vitreous luftre, and 
was completely tranfparent; it was 
of a pale yellow colour, flightly in- 
clining to gre-n; and its hardncfs 
was rather inf-rior to that of calca- 
reous fpar. ‘The quantity of it, how- 
ever, was too {mail to be fubmitted 
to {uch an invettigation as might have 
determined its nature. ‘The black 
cruft which covered the [tone was 
rather thinner than that of the ftones 
already defcribed; and feemed to 
have undergone a kind of contrac- 
tor, which had produced in it a 
number of fiflures or furrows, thereby 
tracing upon the furtace the appear- 
ance of compartments, fimilar in 
fome meafure to what 18 obferved in 
the ftones called /eftaria. 

The fpecific gravity of this ftone 
was 3418, 


Stone from Bohemia. 


The internal ftructure of this ftone 
is very fimilar to that of the ftone 
from Yorkthire. Its grain is finer 
than that of the ftones from Benares : 
in it may be obferved the fame gray 
fubflance, both in {mall globules and 
in particles of an irregular fhape; 
alio the fame particles of metallic iron. 
The fame kind of earthy fubftance 
likewife ferved to conneét the other 
parts together, 

This ftone, however, differs ma- 
terially from the others. 

Firit, The particles of pyrites can- 
not be feen without a lens. 

Secondly, It contains a much larger 
quantity of iron in the metallic ftate ; 
infomuch, that the proportion of that 
metal, feparated from it by means 
of the magnet, amounted to about 
+coths of the weight of the whole. 

This ftone has alfo (owing, per- 
haps, to its having remained a much 
longer time in the earth than the 
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preceding ones, all of which were 
taken up nearly at the very inftant of 
their fall) another difference, viz. 
many of the particles of iron in a 
metallic ftate have undergone an ox- 
idizement at their furface ; ~ circum- 
ftance that has produceda great num- 
ber of {pots of a yellowifh brown co- 
lour, and very near to each other, 
over a part of its internal fubftance. 
‘This oxidizemeni, by adding to the 
bulk, and to the force of attion, of 
the part we have defcribed as ferving 
by way of cement to the other con- 
ftituent parts of the ftone, has occa- 
fioned a greater degree of adhefion 
between thefe parts, and has ren- 
dered the fubftance of the ftone more 
compact. 

‘The great quantity of iron in g 
metallic ftate which this ftone con- 
tains, added to its greater compact. 
nefs, makes it capable of receiving a 
flizht degree of polifh : whereas it is 
impofible to give any polifh to the 
others. When polifhed, the iron be- 
comes very evident, in the polifhed 
part ; appearing in the form of {mall 
fpecks, almoft clofe to each other, 
which have the colour and luftre pe- 
culiar to that metal; thefe fpecks 
are, in general, nearly of an equal 
fize. 

- The black craft of this fione is fi- 
milar to that ef the others. 

The fpecific. gravity of the ftone is 
4281. 

It is eafy to perceive, from the 
foregoing defcription, that thefe ftones, 
although they have not the fmalleft 
analogy with any of the mineral fub- 
ftances already known, ‘either of a 
volcanic or any other nature, have a 
very peculiar and ftriking analogy 
with each other. This circumftance 
renders them truly worthy to engage 
the attention of philofophers, and na- 
turally excites a defire of knowing to 
what caufes they owe their exift- 
ence. 

I proceed to confidér the affiftance 
to be derived from chemiftry, in dif- 
tinguifhing thefe ftones from all other 
known fubflances, and in eftablifh- 
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‘iog the affertion, that they have fallen 
eon the earth, 

The analyfis made by the French 
academicians of the ftone prefented 
‘to them by the abbe Bachelay, was, 
an part, conduéted by the ever to be 
edeplorsd Lavoifier ; but it was per- 
formed before that celebrated author 
thad enriched chemiitry with his lak 
wilcoveries, and before he had given 
birth to the fyftem under which it 
flourifhes. The refult of this analy- 
dis might well induce the conclufion, 
sthat the fubjeét of it was common 
pyritical matter. It was unfortu- 


nately made of an aggregate portion 
of the ttone, and not of each difting 
fubitance, irregularly difleminated 
through it. The proportions ob- 
tained were, confequently, as acci- 
dental as the arrangement of every 
fubitance in the mafs. 

The analyfis of M. Barthold, of 
the ilone of Enfifheim, is fubject to 
the fame objections ; but, after hav- 
ing the advantage of the foregoing 
defcriptions, the refearches which fol- 
low cannot be fuppofed altogether 
liable to a fimilar fatality. 

[To be continued.]] 


Extracts from WARNER’s Tour through :the Northern Counties of 
England, &c. 


WorcESTER MANUFACTORY OF 
CHINA-WARE. 

‘The works belonging to Mefirs. 
Flight and Barr, are conveniently fi- 
tuated clofe to the Severn, which 
flows by the city, are remarkable 
for their neatnefs and convenience, 
and difplay the whole procefs of 
making porcelain, from grinding the 
various articles to compofe the clay 
ufed for the purpofe, to packing the 
finifhed pieces for themarket. Inter- 
efting as this manufactory is, you 
will excufe me for giving its detail. 
The mixture above mentioned con- 
fifts ef fifteen articles, the chief of 
which are, a white granite, from 
Cornwall, and a eatite or foap-ftone, 
from Penzance, in the fame county, 
the whole quarry of which belongs to 
Mr. Flight, who employs his own 
men ‘there. Thefe articles, being 
firft ground feparately, are after- 
ward mixed, and then calcined ; 
the product of this procefs is a quan- 
tity of fmall blue and white lumps, 
which being thrown into a mill, and 
ground with foft water, a liquid of 
the confiftence, of thick cream is pro- 
duced, perfectly white. This is paffed 
through a lawn fieve, and then poured 
into vats, heated by outfide flues in 
order to confolidate, the degree of 
heat applied to them being kept under 
the boiling temperature, ‘The water 


gradually evaporating by thefe means 
from the contents of thefe vats, a 
hard clay remains in the reom of the 
liquid, which is brought inte a ftone 
apartment to be tempered, that is, 
whetted with water, beaten. with a 
wooden .mallet, and trodden by a 
man with his bare feet. The material 
is now fit for the thrower, who throws 
a mafs of it upon his lathe and hori- 
zontal wheel, fet in motion by a boy 
(turning a verticle one) . and whirled 
round with a degree of fwiftnefs, ei- 
ther greater or lefs, asthe thrower 
fees occafion. To this a gauge is 
attached, to afcertain exactly the di- 
menfions of théarticle. The hands 
of the thrower being kept fleady, the 
rotatory motion of the wheel being 
quick, and the clay foft but tenace- 
ous, the eve is agreeably furprifed 


with the inftantaneous. creation of 


beautiful forms out of a fhapele!s mais 
of clay, which every moment change 
their appearance according to the mo- 
tion of the finger and thumbs of the 
workman; now rifing into a long 
cylinder, again finking immediately, 
and approaching the rotundity of a 
fphere, and at length fettling into the 
elegant fhape of an ancient vafe, a 
modern mug, or a fafhionable tea- 
pot. ‘The articles thus prepared are 
then dried upon» flues to confoli- 
date their texture, and rendex them 
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fc for the verticle lathe of the turner. 
Placed upon this’ machine, they are 
reduced to their proper thicknefs and 
exa&t form; and if their pattern re- 
quire handles or fpouts, they are 
fitted with them by a workman called 
the handler. From this workthop 
they are carried into the Ailz-boufe to 
be burned, and placed in jaggars, or 
circular pans, made of Staffordfhire 
crucible clay, open at the top, aad 
about eight inches deep, the flat bot-. 
toms of which are ftrewed with cal- 
cined flint, ‘to prevent the adhe- 
fion of the articles to them. The 
kiln ufuaily holds about one tkoufand 
five hundred of thefe faggars, and 
frequently from twenty-five to thirty 
thoufand pieces of ware.. Here they 
continue thirty-feven hours, expofed 
to fuch a violent heat as to render 
them red-hot, but carefully protected 
from flame. On coming out they 
are faid to be in the Zifeuit fate, that 
is, having the appearance of an un- 
glazed tobacco pipe. If any blue be 
in the pattern of the articles, the 
figures are traced upon them at this 
time with a hair pencil, dipped in a 
mixture of a purple colour; and be- 
ing fuffered to dry, they are then 
immerfed in a red liquid called the 
glaze, of the confiftence of cream, 
chiefly compofed of white lead and 
ground flint. This adheres to every 
part of the articles, which are placed 
to dry in a room of a certain tem- 
perature, from whence they come 
out with a ground of a pale pink co- 
Jour, and the pattern of a dingy pur- 
ple. Being perfectly dry, they are 
given to the trimmer, who fmooths 
the furface of the article, and rubs 
of any little inequalities of the glaze ; 
the moft unwholefome part of the 
whole procefs, as he frequently in- 
fpires particles of the white lead, 
&c. to the great detriment of the 
flomach and lungs; which, indeed, 
he is obliged to relieve .by frequent 
emetics, ‘The articles are next placed 
in the plaze-kiln, and remain there 
twenty-eight hours expofed to the 
fire, which being extinguifhed, -the 
whole are fufered gradually to coo!, 
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and then taken out, when they ex- 
hibit a wonderful metamorphofis, ef- 
feted by the chemical agency of 
fire. A vitrification having taken 
place on their farface, a beautiful 
glofly covering difcevers ixfelf within 
and without, in the room of the dul? 
unpolifhed appearance they before 
had; and the figuses of purple are 
converted into a. vivid and beautifut 
blue. After pafling through the fort- 
ing room, they are given to the paint- 
ers, who with colours properly and 
nicely prepared (for the hues are all 
changed by a fubfequent firing) trace 
thofe beautiful patterns, figures and 
landfcapes upon them, which almoft 
rival the force and effect of the can- 
vas. Again they are placed in the 
kiln, in order to fix the colours, and 
remain there for fix hours. This 
completes the procefs of fuch articles 
as have no gold in their pattern ; but 
thofe which are ornamented with 
this fuperb addition undergo another 
burning after the ennamel is laid-on. 
They are alfo carried afterward into 
the burnifhing fhop, where this final 
decoration is given them by a num- 
ber of women, who foon change the 
dull furface of the gold into a moft 
briliant appearance, by rubbing the 
gilt part of the pattern with little 
inftruments poirited with blood-ftones, 
and other polifhing fubftances. They 
are now ready to be introduced into 
the world, and are fent forth to gra- 
tify vanity, decorate fplendour, or 
accommodate luxury ; toornament the 
tea-table of high life, the dreffing 
room of fafhion, and the boards of 
the great; for the Worcefter, manu- 
faftory foars above the humbler ar- 
ticles in ufe among the happier tribes 
of common life. Jt would furprife a 
modern fine lady, were I to tell her, 
that the cup from which fhe fips her 
tea had been through the hands at 
leat of twenty-three dirty workmen 
before it met her lips : but fuch is the ° 
fact: for if we retrace the procefs, 
we fhall find the following crowd em- 
ployed for the purpofe; the man 
who grinds the articles for the com- 
pofition; the man that mils them; 
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the perfon that calcines them; the 
grinder of the lumps; the filter ; 
the attender on the vats; the tem- 
perer; the thrower; the drier; the 
turner; the fpout maker, who forms 
the fpouts arid handles; the handler, 
who puts them on; the biicuit fire- 
man; the blue painter; the dipper, 
who immerfes them in glaze; the 
trimmer, who clears them from irre- 
gularities in glazing; the glafs fire- 
man; the forter; the painter: the 
colour fire-man; the gold enameller ; 
the enamel fire-man; the burnifher. 
It is to be obferved that many arti- 
cles which could not be conveniently 
thrown, fuch as tureens, plates, and 
difhes, are made on moulds of plaf- 
ter of Paris, and when dry are given 
to the turner as above-mentioned. 
"The earnings of the workmen in this 
manufactory, who are all paid by the 
‘piece, are very confiderable ; throw- 
ers and turners making about 253. 
dippers and glazers 21s. and painters 
from 30s. to two guineas, 





ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

Dvaine the fatt vifit which the 
dostor. made to Lichfield, the friends 
with whom he was ftaying miffed 
him one morning at the breakfatt 
table ; on enquiring after him of the 
fervants, they underitood he had fet 
off from Lichfield at a very early 
hour, without mentioaing to any of 


the family whither he was going. 


The day paffed without the return of 
the illuftrious gueft, and the party 
began to be very uneafy on his ac- 
count, when, juft before the fupper 
hour, the door opened, and the doc- 
tor ftalked into the room. A folemn 
filence of a few minutes enfued, no- 
body daring to enquire the caufe of 
his abfence, which was at length re- 
lieved by Jchnfon addrefling the 
lady of the houte in the following 
manner: ‘ Madam, I beg your par- 
don for the abruptneis of my depar- 
ture from your houfe this morning ; 
but I was conftrained to it by my 
Fifty years ago, madam, 
on this day, 1 committed a breach of 
flial piety, which has ever fince lain 
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heavy on my mind, and has not tiif 
this day been expiaied. My father, 
you recollect, was a bookfelier, and 
had long been in the habit of attending 
market ; and opening a ftall tor 
the fale of his books during that day. 
Confined to his bed by indifpofition, 
he requefied me, this time fifty years 
ago, to vifit the market, and attend 
the ftall in his place. But, madam, 
my pride prevented me from doing 
my duty, and | gave my father a 
refufal. To do away the fin of this 
difobedience, I this day went in a 
polichaife to » and going into 
the market at- the time of high bufi- 
nefs, uncovered my head, and itood 
with it bare an hour before the ftall 
which my father had formerly ufed, 
expofed to the fneers of the ftanders 
by, and the inclemency of the wea- 
ther; a penance by which, I truft, 
I have propitiated heaven for this 
only inftance, 1 believe, of contu- 
macy toward iny father’. 

een 

DescRIPTION OF A LIFE-BOAT. 

Tue life-boat, conftructed by Mr. 
Henry Greathead, fhip carpenter of 
Shields, is found to anfwer the valuable 
purpofe for which it was detigned. 
Tes form is that of a long {pheroid, 
thirty feet in length by twelve fect, 
over; either end pointed, and thus 
calculated to row both ways, an oar 
ferving the putpofe of the helm. 
About eighteen inches below the gun- 
wale a itrong lining of cork covers 
the whole of the infide, which gives 
the boat fuch a buoyancy as enables 
it to live in any water. ,The crew 
ufuaily confilts of about twenty men, 
and the capacity of the boat enables 
it to receive about ten more, On the 
3oth of January 1790, the life-boat 
of South Shields firtt put to fea ina 
horrible gale of wind, for the glorious 
purpofe of refcuing fome unfortunate 
mariners who were the fport of the 
tempeft ia the offing, a number of 
cork jackets being provided for the 
crew, in cafe their veilel difappointed 
the expectations of the inventor, and 
failed in its purpofe. But the pre- 
Caution was unneceflary 5 floating like 
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& feather upon the water, it rode tri- 
umphantly over every raging furge, 
and {miled at the horrors of the ftorm. 
‘The wreck was approached in {pite 
of the elements, and the wretched 
crew, equally affected with aftonifh- 
ment and extacy, beheld the glori- 
ous life-boat, (never was a name more 
happily imagined, nor more appro- 
priately beftowed) alongfide of their 
thattered veflel, and offering'a refuge 
from the tremendous aby{s that was 
opening to iwallow them up for ever. 
Reftored to hope and lite, they were 
removed into the friendly boat, and 
brought to land, to the unfpeakable 
joy of the benevolent projectors of 
the plan, who had thus the double 
gratification of feeing that the veffcl 
was Calculated to anfwer its intention 
in the completeft manner, and of 
refcuing at the fame time feveral 
fellow creatures from inevitable de- 
ftru@tion. Since this firft trial, re- 
peated defperate voyages have been 
made for fimilar purpofes, and with 
the like fuccefs, to the falvation of 
many hundred diftreffed failors ; and 
fo confident are the feamen of the 
fafety of the boat, and the impoflibi- 
lity of its being liable to cafualty, 
that it is now become a matter of 
jatisfaétion to be employed in this 
fervice of faving the thipwrecked, a 
fervice that well deferves the civic 
crown. ‘The inventor, naturally e- 
nough fuppofing that an object of 
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fuch importance to the ftate as fav- 
ing its citizens from perifhing would 
be encouraged by government, fub- 
mitted his plan, and offered his fer- 

vice to the miniftry a few years fine? _ 
for the conftruction and eftablifhment 

of life-boats all along the coafts of the 

kingdom; but the attention of the 

public was then unfortunately direéted 

to other objeéts than the econo- 

mizing of human exiftence, and his 

offers, were unattended to. Jn the 

true {pirit of philanthropy, however, 

Mr. Henry Greathead, waving the 

idea of exclufive profit, inftead of 

taking out a patent for the admirable 

invention, and thus confining its ad- 

vantages to himfelf, generoufly of- 

fered to communicate to others every 

information in his power gf the fub- 

je&t of the conitruétion of the life- 

boat, and to diffufe by thefe means, 

as much as poffible, the bleflings re- 

fulting from its adoption. In con- 

fequence of this, another perfon has 

built veffels of the fame kind, and 

their number has thus been multi- 

plied in the manner before mention 

ed. The pecuniary remuneration 

which the crew of the life-boat re- 

ceive, is what the generofity of the 

affluent, faved by their exertions, 

may beftow upon them ; ‘ the blefling 

of him that was ready to perith’ is 

the only, but rich reward, when the 

poor mariner is refcued from deftruc- 

tion by their means.’ 


Parliament have fince granted to Mr. Greathead 1200I. for the invention. Ep1t. 


An Account of aCuLTIvaTor, invented by Mr. William Lefter, of 
Northampton: iuffrated by a Drawing of the IMPLEMENT *. 


[From the Tranfactions of the Society of Aris, &c. Vol. x1x.] 


AS the health and luxuriance of 
corn denend ina great meafure, on 
the pul-erization of the foil previous 
to the feed berg fown, the Society of 
Arts will, I am perfuaded, give every 
encouragement In their power to the 


introdu&tion of any implement that 
promifes an abridgement of labour ; 
and as all tenacious fails are pulverized 
in the beft manner in dry weather, 
when their particles are the molt dif- 
jointed, and their contact broken, the 


* Mr. Lefter was prefented with the Silver Medal of the Society for his invention 
of this Cultivator, which, from its powers of contraction and expanfion, may proha- 
bly be very uftul in working rough fallows after ploughed crops, and reducing the 
foil to a greater degree of puiverization than can be effected by repeated ploughings 
and harrowings in th: common method. 
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propriety of taking advantage of work- 
ing them in that {tate will be obvious : 
and at the fame time it follows, that 
an improved implement for the a- 
bridgement of labonr would be a de- 
firable thing, in a climate like Eng- 
land, where the feafons are fo uncer- 
tain. 

In working on a rough fallow, my 
Cultivator fhould be fet at its greateft 
expanfion, and contra¢ted in propor- 
tion as the clods are reduced. I am 
confident that one man, a boy, and 
fix horfes, will move as much land 
in a day, and as effectually, as fix 
ploughs ; | mean land in a fallow ftate, 
that has been previouflly ploughed. 

It will be requiiite in fome fates of 
the foil to alter the breadth of the 
fhares; but of this, I prefume, the 
farmer will always be a proper judge. 
By the expanfion and contraction of 
the Cultivator, the points of the fhares 
are, in a {mall degree, moved out of 
the direé line ; but this is fo trifling, 
that it is no impediment to its work- 
ing. Iam, &c. 

Northampton, Wo. Lester. 
Feb. 10, 1801. 

A certificate from Mr. William 
Shaw, of Cotton-end, near North- 
ampton, accompanied this letter; in 
which he flates, that he had ufed Mr. 
Leiter’s Cultivator upon a turnip fal- 
low laft fummer, and that he believes 
it to be a very ofeful implement for 
cultivating the land in a fallow flate, 
by its working or {cuffling off feven 
acres per day, with fix horfes. He 
adds, that, from its property of con- 
tracting and expanding, it is czlcu- 


lated to work the fame land in a rough 
or fine ttate, by which means it unites’ 
the principles of two implements in 
one; and by the index on the axis, 
it may be worked at any given depth 
required, 


Defcription of Mr. Lefter’s Cultivator. 
See the Plate. Pig. 1. 


A. The beam. 

BB. The handles. 

CC. Acrofs-bar of a femicircular 
form, containing a number of holes, 
which allow the two bars D D, to be: 
placed nearer or further from each 
other. 

DD. Are two ftrong bars, move- 
able at one end, upon a pivot E, and: 
extending from therce in a triangular 
form to the crofs bar C. In thefe’ 
bars are fquare holes, which aliow the 
fhares F, placed therein, to be fixed: 
to any height required. 

The feven fhares marked F, are 
fhaped at their lower extremities like 
{mall trowels: the upper parts of them 
are {quare iron bars. 

— GGG. ‘Are three iron wheels, on 
which the machine is moved; they 
may be railed or lowered at pleafure. 

H. The iron hook to which the 
{wingle-tree and horfes are to be fix- 
ed. 

When the machine is firft employ- 
ed on the land, the bars D D are ex- 
panded as much as poffible. As the 
foil is more loofened, they are brought 
nearer to the centre: the fhares then 
occupy a Iefs fpace, and the foil will 
confequently be better pulverized. 


4n Account and Description ofa MAcHINE for raifing WATER, 
conflru€ted by Mr. H. Sarjeant, of Whiteliaven: Illuftrated by @ 


Drawing of the Machize *. 
> 


[ From the Same.] 


T AM fenfible that the little engine, 
a drawing of wiich accompanies this 
letter, can lay no great clain to 1o- 
velty in its praciple ; neverthelefs it 
* 


is refpeXfully faubmitted to the con- 
fideration of the fociety, how far its 
fimplicity, and cheapnefs of conftruc- 
tion may render it woithy of their at- 


Mr. Sarjeant was aljudged the Silver Medal cf the Society for this Machina, 
which is of @ cheap and ample conitruclis, 
i€ is applied. 


iy wid aufwors well the purpof to which 
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etention, with a view to its being. more 
generally known and ufed in similar 
cafes. 

Irton Hall, the feat of E. L. [rton, 
efq. is fituate on an afcent of fixty or 
fixty-one feet perpendicular height ; 
at the foot of which, at the diltance of 
about 140 yards from the offices, runs 
a fmall ftream of water. The object 

as to raife this to the houfe for do- 
meftic purpofes. 

To this end a dam was made at a 
fhort diftance above, fo as to caufe a 
fall of about four feet; and the water 
was brought by a wooden trough, into 
which wasinferted a piece of two-inch 
leaden pipe, a part of which is feea 
at A. See the plate (p. 121) fig. 2. 

The ftream of this pipe is fo direct. 
ed as to run into the bucket B. when 
the bucket is elevated ; but fo foon as 
it begins to defcend, the ftream flows 
over it, and goes to fupply the wooden 
trough or well in which the foot of the 
forcing pump C ftands, of three inches 
bore. 

D, is an iron cylinder attached to 


the pamp rod, which paffes through 


it. It is filled with lead, and weighs 
about 240lbs. This is the power 
which works the pump, and forces 
the water through 420 feet of inch 
pipe from the pump up to the houfe. 

At E is fixed a cord which, when 
the bucket comes to witain four or 
five inches of its Jowett piojection, 
becomes ftretched ard opens a valve 
in the bottom of it, through which 
the water empties itielf. 

{ beg leave to add, that an engine, 
im a great degree fimilar to this. was 
ere&ted fome years ago by the late 
James Spedding, efq. for a lead- 
Mine near Kefwick, with the add:tion 
.Of a fmatler bucket which emptied it 
feif-into the 'arger, near the beginning 
OF its defvent, without which addition 
it was found that the beam only ac- 
quired a libratory motion, without 
making a full and effective itroke. 

To anfwer this purpofe in a more 
fimple way. I conftrufed the fmall 
engine in fuch manner as to finith its 
ihoke- (peaking of the bucket end) 
when the beam come. inte an hori- 
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zontal pofition, or a little below it. 
By this means the lever ig virtually 
lengthened in its defcent in the pro- 
pertion of the radius to the cofine, of 
about thirty degrees, or as feven to fix 
neaily, and confequently its power is 
increa‘ed in an equal proportion. 

It is evident that the opening of the 
valve might have been effected, per- 
haps better, by a projecting pin at 
the bottom ; but I chole to give an 
exact defcription of the engine as it 
ftands. it has now been fix months 
in ufe. and completely anfwers the 
purpote iniended. 

‘The only artifts employed, except 
the plumber, were a country black- 
fmith ard carpenter; and the whole 
coft, exclufive of the pump and pipes, 
did not amount to five pounds, 

Iam, &c. 
Warwick-court, H. Sarjeant. 
Ho!born. 


In another I<tter, dated White- 
haven, April 28, 1801, Mr. Sar 
jeant further obferves that the pump 
requires about eighteen gelions of 
water in the bucket to raife the coun- 
ter-weight, and make a frefh ftroke 
in. the pump; that it makes three 
ftrokes in a minute, and gives about 
a half-gailon into the ciltern at each 
ftroke. He adds, ‘1 fpeak of what 
it did in the dryett part of laft fum- 
mer; when it fupplied alarge family, 
together with work- people, &c. with 
water for all purpofes, in a fituation 
where none was to be had before, exe 
cept fome' bad water from a common 
pump wh:ch has been fince removed, 
Bat the above fupply being more than 
fathcient, the machine ts occafonally 
topped to prevent wear, which- is 
done by merely cafting off the “ring 
of the bucket valve.’ 

P.S I nave jatt been ictormed 
that a drawing of the engin , which 
] had communicated to a perion in 
this neighbourhood, was fent tu a 
colliery near Swenfea fome months 
ago, and that.it has already been ape 
nlied to ufe there; it is not however > 
“ufficiently powertu! tor the coal- 
works in this neighbourhood. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ECONOMY OF BIRDS. 


THERE is nothing, in the whole 
economy of the creation, more ‘re- 
markable than the wonderful adapta- 
tion of tie formand (truéture of every 
diiferent fpecies of animals co the cir- 
cumftances in which they are deftined 
to live, It may be not unpieafing nor 
uuinitra ‘ive to ebferve bow this ge- 
neral fact is particularly exemplified 
in the ftruéture of birds, of fo many 
of we fpecies of which the hiftory 
has been from time to time detailed 
in this Mifcellany. 

Birds differ from quadrupeds, in 
having wings inftead of the forefeet 
and legs, in having the head fharpen- 
ed and diminithed into a bill, the neck 
arched and elevated, the body cover- 
ed wiih feathers inftead of hairs; in 
having entire freedom from the bur- 
dens of geftation, and the pains of 
fuckling their young, and in having 
the whole outiine: of their form, and 
the relative difpofitions of the differ- 
ent parts accommodated in a. man- 
ner the happieft and moft admirable, 
to rapid movement in a thin fluid, 
like the air, and to the eluding any 
injuries which the individual might be, 
in tuch a flight, expofed vo: meet. 

Animai neat-is probaly maintain- 
ed by the relations between the body 
aod the electrical, or galvanic fluid. 
That fluid is rapidly carried away 
from the animal frame whenever it 
isin a homid and cold atmofphere: 
Birds, living in peculiar expofure to 
the air, and. being, :by their move- 
ments, accuftumed to put themfelves 
aimott as much as poflible in. contact 
with thofe condu‘tors, by which the 
eleciricicy of the body is the molt ia- 
pidly exhauited; they would, in al- 
moit every'cimate, and in ftates of 
the atmofphere, even very little unfa- 
vovrable, be iubjeé& to périith by an 
utter dejiitution of natural heat, if 
their badics were not much more te- 
nacious of -cleétricity chan is that of 
man. Now cheir bil, ineir feathers, 
their ikin, and efpeciaily the oil which 


is fecreted over their fkin and feathers, 
are all in a very high degree eleétri- 
cal. By thefe their natural heat is 
preferved without abatement, in cir- 
cumftances in wh‘ch that of men and 
quadrupeds would be mortally ex- 
haufted. Thofe preientations by which 
they often predict to us approaching 
changes in the {tate of the weather, 
arife chiefly, ifnot folely, from changes 
fuddenly taking place in the relations 
between their bodies, and the element 
in which they move. We may per- 
ceive that, however fortified againft 
the effects of fuch changes, they are 
yet violently affeéted by them. How 
much more would this happen, if thefe 
creatures had no other exterior cover- 
ing than the tkin and thin hair! 
Under that expofure to moifture, 
in which birds -live, they would be 
often apt, were it not for a particular 
provifion im nature, to be dettroyed 
by wettnefs from rain, ‘“fnows, and 
wetting mills, even without the en- 
tire abftraciion of their animal heat, 
Againft this fate, they are all more 
or lefs armed ; fome of them, as the 
water-fowls, to an extraordinary des 
gree by -that oilinefs of their fea- 


thers, which refifts the impreflion of ' 


humidity. On the’ feathers plenti- 
fully bedewed with that natural fecre- 
tion, the drops of rain can no more 
reft, than water can be made to ftand 
above oil in ‘a veffel. When by the 
continuance of rain and cold, the de- 
cretion of this oil-is in the body of the 
fowl interrupted; then, and only then, 
the chilling moifture comes -to per- 
vade the whole frame, to overcome 
the animal energies, and to a&t as a 
caufe of difcale or initant death. 

In the manner in which birds pro- 
duce their young, is another inftance 
of the wildom with which Providence 


has .accommodated their wants and, 


functions to their fituation.. Were 
they viviparous, how ill would the 
peciliaritics of geftation agree with 
their volatile motions, and with the 
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manner in which they are deftined to 
feek their food? But they lay eggs; 
and the hatching, a labour equivalent 
co the tafk of geftation, is performed 
without adding to the weight or in- 
cumbrances of the bedy. “They give 
no milk for the early nourifhment of 
their young ; and it is cafy to fee that 
the addition of mamme, or teats, would 
have been peculiarly «inconvenient to 
creatures like them, deftined to move 
from place to place by flying, ‘and to 
live chiefly in the air. ‘The period 
during which they are confined by 
the care of their young is extremely 
faort. The manner in which they 
choofe the materials, and frame the 
truture of their nets, is no lets fuited 
to their powers and their deltination. 
We vulgarly attribute ail thofe ac- 
tions of birds, which indicate any 
thing like defiga, to a blind initiné 
acting uniformly, but acting without 
reafon orchoice. This is, however, 
greatly to miftake or mifreprefent the 
cale. Dpes not domeitication alter 
the manners of fowls, fomewhat in 
the fameqway in which thofe of man- 
kind are changed by inftruction and 
civilization? Parrots and magpies 
learn to imitate our ipeech. Singing 
birds take up one another’s notes. 
Many birds are feen to vary their 
metheds of building their nets, and 
fearching for their food, with diver- 
fity of circumftances;' and in a way 
quite incompatible with t.e blind uni- 
formity of inftinét. -i have often feen 
a good cottage houfewife, wha had 
not more than half a dozen common 
hens, living familiarly with herfelf and 
her children, to iwaik among thofe 
hens deftinations of habits and cha- 
racter, fuch as implied differences of 
temper, and if one may fay fo—of in- 
telligence, for which the mere fuppo- 
fition of inftin@ would not at ail ac- 
count. There’ is: undoubtedly in 
brutes in general, and in birds, in a 
manner {ufficiently confpicuvus, a fort 
of inferior power of comparing ideas 
and drawing inferences, which 1s, how- 
ever, confined to things tiat relate to 
the ftrong and immediate wants of 


‘ 
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fenfe. The notion of an unintelligent 
imitating, in the inferior ‘animals, the 
defigns and genera! opera'ion of mind, 
is certainly, when examived to the 
bottom, one of the moft ablurd which 
yet 


the vain arrogance of man ever 
betrayed him-to conceive. 
' Let us imagine to ourfelves, that 
ali other tings remaming as they 
now are, the waole fpecies of birds 
were fuddenly aunihilated. How thould 
fo many infecis be deftroyed, which 
the watchful rapacity oi bids vow 
alone prevents from c nfumimy and 
exterminating almoit every veget:.ble 
production of the earth? Low ilouid 
the feeds of the different fpecies of 
plants be difp rfed over the face of 
the globe, fo as to fpread vegetation 
wherever there is ground to bear it ? 
How many of our arts would be fude 
denly deprived of their beft materials ? 
How dead, how gloomy, how melan- 
choly, would be the atmofphere that 
environs us, if none of thcie elegant 
forms, if nothing of that graceful 
aflivity, if none of thofe concerts of 
natural mufic were in it, which it 
now owes to the exitence and the 
prefence of birds? Perhaps no other 
part of animated or of inanimate nae 
ture exhibits fo much, as do birds, of 
the beauty of form; colour, and mo- 
tious. Should thoie fpecics be fud- 
denly auniinlated, nature would be 
berett of more than half her charms. 
The food on which fowls are def= 
tined to fubfiit, is iuiied no lefs to 
their general nature and fituation. 
The water-towls fubfift chiefy on fith. 
The eagle, the kite, the bawk, the 
vulture, aod many others, are diftine 
guithed as birds of prey, becaufe they 
devour conf{picuoufly the feeble and 
gentle of their own kind, as well as 
of quadruneds, and of reptiles and ine 
fefts. There are very few birds that 
do not live, more or lets, on reptiles 
and infects. Many fpecies feed ea- 
gerly on grains, fruits, roots, and 
on a!l mvcilaginous and farinaceous 
parts of vegetables 
In refpect of nidification, the fpecies 
of birds difplay much matter for curi- 
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-ous obfervation. Some depofit their 
“eggs in nefts on the cliffs and ledges 
of rocks. Some choofe the tops of 
the trunks, or of the ftronger branches 
-of trees. Some minute fpecies aflix 
their neits to the leaves or flender de- 
specding branches of trees or fhrubs. 
Others hide them in thickets, &e. 
Fowls not being furnifhed, like men 
and quadrupeds, with teeth, partly 
divide their food with their bills, into 
‘mall portions, and partly triwrate .it 
‘by a muicular energy cf the ftomach, 
greatly iuperior to that of the fo- 
snachs of animals which have teeth. 
‘By thofe who keep finging birds, 
which feed upon the hard :feeds of 
plants, it has been generally fuppofed 
chat a little fand was requifite to be 
given with the feeds, to aid the pro- 
cefs of tiiiwration in the ftomach. 
Some philofephers inclined to deny 
that the fand was of any real ufe in the 
«ligeftion of thefe creatures; and it 
has been afirmed, that fowls fwallow- 
‘ing fand cr’ itones with their food, in 
gathering it naturally for themfelves, 
did this blindly and from want of that 


delicacy of fenfe and organization, 
which is neceflary to better feleétion, 
‘not from any juit want in their-nature 
of fuch affitance te turn their food .to 


putriment, But the experiments, in 
particular, ef the late Dr. George 
Fordyce, feem to have finally and 
decifively evinced, that without the 
help of fach fand and ftones as birds 
are accuftomed to fwallow, they could 
net long healthily perform the func- 
tions of digeftion. The refults of Dr. 
Fordyce’s experiments are exhibited 
zn his le&ture on the fubject of Digef- 
tion, a treatife which goes perhaps 
further to explain this part of the ani- 
mal economy, than does any thing 
elfe that has ever yet been writien 
about it. 

The migrations of birds, and the 
power which fome of them have to 
pafs the. winter in a torpid ftate, have 
naturally engaged a great deal of en- 
quiry and fpeculation That refpira- 
tion, and the exterior action of the 
fenfes may. be fufpended, while the 


funGions indifpenfibly neceffary to 
vitality fhall continue to be inter- 
nally performed, and animal heat fhall 
be ftill maintained in certain fpecies 
of birds, quadrupeds, and other liv- 
ing creatures, is a truth to which the 
belief of philofopixy has been gradu- 
ally reconciled, though the caules and 
relations of the fact may not yet, 
perhaps, be duly underftood.—On the 
other hand, many fpecies of fowls 
are well known to migrate from one 
country to another, as the feafons 
proceed, as temperatures vary in dif- 
ferent climates, as the food the mott 
fuitable for their nourifhment ceafes 
to be found in one region, and be- 
comes abundant .in another. This 
excites our wonder, rather from our 
accuftomed careleffnefs of cbfervation, 
than from any thing ‘in the genera! 
faét, that can-ieem to be out of the 
common courfe of nature. The paf- 
fage of birds from place.to place, is 
fo rapid and eafy, that to them what 
is a wide diftance to man, becomes 
but a fhort and narrow interval. The 
ties which attach them to one local 
fituation rather than another, exitt 
only .in climate, in the location of 
their. nefts, in the diftribution of their 
food, in.the opportunities of that 
fhelter which is demanded to their 
fecurity from the rapacity of other 
ipecies. What then can be more 
natural, than that birds, fuch as fwal- 
low, fhould, when their young are 
hatched, and grown to the maturity 
at which they may -forfake the pa- 
rent-neft, when they find a fcarcity 
of that food’by which they were in- 
vited hither, when the temperature 
of the air ceafes to be precifely of 
that genial charaGter in which they 
delight, fhould take flight for fome 
other land. When bids cannot en- 
dure the climate in which they are, or 
cannot find fubfiftence in it, yet have 
no other fuitable to their nature and 
modes of living, to which they can 
fly; it is then the order of nature, 
that if they are to jurvive further, 
they fhould pafs into a temporary 
ftate of torpor. 
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Birds have been known to attain to 
great longevity. The eagle’s re- 
newal of his age, has, from the allu- 
five mention of it in the holy {crip- 
tures, become proverbial. Parrots 
have been known to live more.than 
thirty years. Pigeons, many times, 
are found to exceed the age of 
twenty. A goldfinch has lived three- 
and-twenty years in acage. A goofe 
has been known to furvive for a full 


century. And it is faid that the fwans 
if it perifh not by accidental misfor- 
tune, will live even three hundyedi 
/ears. 

All thefe fats beautifully exemplify 
the wifdom of the Creator in the 
formation and economy of birds, and 
difplay the fitnefies by which he has 
adapted their powers and propenfities 
to their cendition in the general order 
of his works. 


HYDRO-MANIA. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, _ Brighthelmfton, July zo. 

BY the inoculation with the matter 
of the cow-pock, it feems probable 
that one of the moft terrible of our 
epidemical diftempers, of a merely 
phyfical charater, may be entirely 
extirpated. I with fome fimilar re- 


medy could be found for a diftemper 
partly phyfical, and in part moral, 
which turns this, and a number of 
other towns in England, every fum- 
mer into fo many hofpitals, with the 
peculiar difadvantage, that fcarce ever 


& patient goes away from any of them 
entirely cured. , 

The diftemper I mean, may be 
named the Hydro-mania. It differs 
from the Hydro-p/obia, particularly in 
having its origin wit! the human race, 
as that originates with the canine f{pe- 
cies. It inteft- chiefly the inhabitants 
of the metropolis, and other great 
towns. Yet it is not confined to thefe 
exclufively. Ihe infeétion {preadslike- 
wife over the couatry, and is felt in 
the village and in the hamlet. Like 
the f.allpox, and other common fe- 
vers, it is always in the country; but 
breas out period:cally in the hotter 
feafon of the year with peculiar force. 

Its vitimate caufes are no more ca- 
pable of being exaétly traced, than 
thofe of any of the fubilef epidemical 
difevfes. {t difplays itfelf at firit in a 
Violent inclination for bathing ia the 
fea, or in fome medicinal bath, or for 
drinking at cine fource of faline waters. 
This iuclination haunts the mind 


which has once begun to feel its influ- 
ence with a pertinacity which no- 
thing can overcome. It has all the 
dangerous power of that longing with 
which the fair fex are in certain deli- 
cate fituations liable to be affected. 
Ox its power may be not unaptiy com- 
pared to that with which the fting of 
the gadfly ftartles the ox, and drives 
him to feek refuge and cool himfelf 
in the poo!. Or the comparifon will 
perhaps hold itill more nearly, if we 
fhould affimilate it to thofe feelings in 
Hydro-phobia, under which the patient 
imagines to himfelf the delights of 
guhing fprings, murmuring rills, and 
dathing waterfalls, and paffionately 
long to lave and drink. 

The perfon once thus infeed with 
the Hydro mania, foon becomes inex- 
preflibly uneafy under it. It produces 
fometimes a languor, fometimes a 
reftleffnefs, at times a peevifhnefs, 
which unfits him for his ufual labours, 
and renders every accuftomed enjoy- 
ment for a time difguitful. To the 
fair fex, the fymptoms are often more 
violent and oppreffive. Nothing, but 

cing to the watering-place for the 
Saleh, can now be thought of. The 
more the inclination is thwarted, fo 
much the more does it rage. Body 
and mind are alike a prey to the dif- 
temper. And every difficulty mut 
be at laft overcome, which ftands in 
the way of an excurfion to Bath, 
Brighhelmfton, Ramifzate, Margate, 
&c. 
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Suppofe then every fuch difficulty 
haprily overcome, and the patient 
fairly {et down here at Brighthe!mfton. 
Das my lady drink the waters? No- 
thing lefs. Does fhe bathe? Not at 
all. But fhe gets up in time to meet 
the morning-iun, as he firft breaks 
through the dawn? No; fhe lounges 
jn bed till the very afternoon, as fhe 
did in town. She pafies the evening 
and night at the ball, or at the card- 
aflembly. The waters fhe abhors, as 
if there were in her nature an irre- 
concileable antipathy to them. On 
the green turf fhe never fets a foot. 
You might as foon force a dog affett- 
ed with the Aydro-phobia to {wallow 
that water, for the want of which he 
feems to perifh, as perfuade this good 
lady, or any other of the patients who 
are fimilarly touched with this difeafe, 
to take one of thofe amufements, re- 
fretnments, or means of invigorating 
the health and evlivening the mind, 
which a fcene like this feems pecu- 


liarly adapted to afford. After living 


here in a manner fo contrary to the 
conveniences of the fcene, till they 


have lof or confumed all their money, 
or till there remain no companions of* 
their folly, they then return to their 
wonted abodes, or wander about to 
other watering-places; exclaiming 
againft the odious dullnefs of thofe 
they have already vifited ; carrying 
ftill about with them the fame Hydro- 
mania, though now perhaps in a {ome- 
what latent ftate in their veins ; per- 
haps affe&ting to fpeak of joys and a 
renovation of health here, which they 
never knew; and prepared, after a 
fhort abfence, to find that affectation 
change to a maniac imagination of 
health and joy to be here met, like 
the fancy which has been before often 
renovated in them, and as ojten dif- 
appointed. 

Now, fir, you might, at a firft view, 
potiibly think that by théfe fufferers 
under Hydro-mania, the watering- 
places at leaft are poffibly gainers. 
But, alas! fir, it is far otherwife. 
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The waters, from their inability to cura 
this ftrangely capricious diltemper, 
lofe their merited reputation for other 
cures. It comes to be alleged—that 
going to watering-places is altogether 
tolly-+that to bathe in the waters ; to 
quaff them in cooling draughts; to 
meet the early rays of the morning 
fun on contiguous fields ; to eat of fim- 
ple yet healthful fare with moderation; 
to abflain from excefs in drinking ; to 
take exercife as long as it enlivens 
and braces, but does not give excef- 
five fatigue ; to take due alternations 
of reit, and to learn to fteep the fenfes 
in baimy fleep, from nine in the even- 
ing till five in the morning; that 
thefe, the true delights of a watcring- 
place, are of no power to minifter to 
the reftoration of wafted health and 
fpirits. It begins to be imagined, that 
a fhort intermiffion during fummer 
from the wonted labours and diver~ 
fions of the town, can be of no real 
benefit. Watering-places come to be 
regarded as fit haunts merely of exnui 
and idle pleafure. They lofe their 


genuine charm; and they lofe alfo 


that praife from which their profperity 
firftarofe. Preferveto watering-places, 
and other places of fummer retire- 


‘ment, their due character and juft 


praife, you ‘hall fee them flourith 
much moze than is poffible by the 
cafual expence of foolifh luxury. 

For the interefts of the place from 
which I write, therefore, fir, but much 
more for the benefit of thofe who are 
infeed with the unhappy difeafe in 
quettion; | fhould with that phyfio- 
logiits and medical philofophers would 
enter deeply into the fludy of the 
Hydro-mania. \s it not a particular 
fpecies of the Mydro-phobia, to which 
it bears fo tlrong an analogy? Aud 
pray, might not iome of the remedies 
which fucceed in other cafes of mania 
be applied for its cure ? 

] regueit you will recommend thefe 
things to public notice in your ufefuk 
publication, which will oblige yours, 

W.C. 
6 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


STANZAS, 
By the late Sir Grey Cooper. 


PaRT THE FIRST. 


The fubjeét of the firft part of the follow- 
ing ftanzas is taken from an unfinithed 
Latin poem, De Principiis Cogitandi.— 
The fragments of this fublime and ele- 
gant compofition are preferved in The 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Mr. Gray. 


PROPTER AMOREM 
QUOD TE IMITARI AVEO, ——= 


SAGE Locke! thy fpirit I invoke, 
Deep fearcher of the human mind ; 

The laft beft oracle that {poke 
Reafon and truth to all mankind. 


Teach me to underftand the laws 

Which farm, ard keep in juft controul, 
(Direéted by the Great Firft Cau) 

The Body’s union with the Soul. - 


Thro’ Nature’s complicated frame, 
Tell, how the thrilling nerves convey 
Perception’s animating flame, 
To light the tenenient of clay : 
How the five Minifters of fenfe, 
With power diitin@® and &parate train; 
Approachthe Mind’s-high refidence, 
Within the fortefs of the brain : 
How when the leaft alarm they feel, 
Quick netice paffes to the throne, 
How to the Judgment they appeal, 
Each by an influence of hs own : 


The Touch all-tremblingly awake 
Pervades and agitates the whole ; 

The Ear fends eluqueiice to thake, 
And harmony to footh the foul. 


Vifion, great commanding power, 
Beauty prefents, and grace difplays ; 

Smell incenfe draws from every flower ; 
Tatte its delicious homage pays. 


As from far <iftant mountains’ fides 
Rivers defcend, and thro’ the plain 
Winding their way, with different tides 

All ruth into the mighty main ; 
The once obfequious, courtly Seine, 
Mournful and fullen pafles by 
The walls, where wildelt factions reign, 
And hold their power by anarchy : 
The Viftula indignant runs, 
Her foaming cataraéts, as they fall, 
Deplore the fate of Poland’s fons, 
Aad loud on Heaven for juttice call s 


From regions near the rifing day, 
‘Ganges, 10 longer Indian, volls ; 

Preud of Cornwallis, and the fway 
Of Britt laws, of Britith fouls : 


Thames, rigng from the puref fpring, 
To rule the commerce of the feay 
Views, as he-flows, a Patriot King, 
A happy Realm, a People free. 
The Sovereign, who the trident bears, * 
Receives theu all with gracious mien 3 
Each tribute takes, each murmur hears, 
Reclin’d in majelty ferene : 
So the ideas, from their fource, 
Ry. different ways and channe!s, Gnd 
The deitin’d objeét of their courf, . 
The great Sentorium of the Mind. 


ParT THE SECOND. 


ONCE more, great Prieft of Truth divine ! 
- TE come with reverential awe 
To view, unfolded at thy fhrine, 

The myitcries of Nature’s iaw + 


The Mind's receffes to explore, 
The fecrets of the heart to tran, 

And, led by metaphyfic lore, 
Survey the inward ftate of Man: 


To learn how, when the body fleeps, 
And motionlefs each fibre feems 5 
Fancy within her revels keeps, 
And the dark chamber piints with 
dreams : 
When Judgment nods upon his throne, 
And Contcience even retires to reft 5 
When every fenfe has loft its tone, 
And all difcerning powers fuppfeft 5 


Save that by firs, the watchful Nerves 
Start at the vifions as they pafs, 

And Memory fome faint forms preferves, 
Group'd in diforder on her glafs. 

Thus, when from heaven the fun declines» 
And twilight lingerinzly expires, 

The glow-worm in the valley fhines, 
And hows irs ineffe€tual fires. 


Clofe in her prifon-houfe immur’d, 
Does then the Soul in fleep repofe 5 

And, her ethereal light obiur’d, 
The energy of thinking lofe ? 


Yet paufe—and, checking her eareer, 
Let Science ftop, where Rea/on ends, 
To all beyond that nice barrier, 
The higher power of Faith extends. 
Enough to know, that thro’ this life, 
The Spirit, doom’d her load to bear, 
Muit, after all their mutual ttrife, 
1 — of her affociate thare, 
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If with fair Temperance the dwell, 
Where Vistue purifie- the blood, 

Where no bold paffions dare rebel, 
Nor guilt invade the calm abode ; 


Then the bright effence of the Mind, _ 
Thro” every limb divinely wrought, 
And all the outward torm refin’d, 


The body feems infpir’d with thought : 


But, tothe grofs material fiame 
Shou’d Vice her influence impart ; 

Shou'd fenfval lutts extinguifh thame, 
And habit blunt the confcious heart ; 


Th’ immortal part infe&ted grows, 
The Soul imbodies and imbrutes, 
Till the degrading Being lofe 
All her celeftial attributes. 


Yet when life’s hard probation’s o'er, 
And nature has her trial ftood ; 

When minds and bodies change no more, 
The pure in heart faail fee their God. 

And yon proud impious band, combin'd 
Fiom Heaven the thunderbolt to wreft, 

May, when their crimes are finifh’d, find 
That death is not eternal ref*. 


ODE on TIME. 
By Mifs Sewarp. 


O'ER him, by health and fortune crown’d, 
Time fteals with ftep fo fleet, 

Scarce are his faint impreffions found 

On the gay forehead’s open round, 
Or fining orb of fight. 


Smooth as the young Camilla, borne 
With printlefs ftep and fleet 

O'er plenteous fields of ripen’d corn, 

Whaete bending ftalks the gales of morn 
Bow on the paffing fect. 

But o’er the dim Form, prefs’d by woes, 
He treads with heavy pce, 

Sweeps his broad fcythe, and as he goes 

Down falls the fummer pride, and fhows 
Worn Nature’s furrow’d face. 


Soncof the FarriestotheSEA-NYMPus, 
[By the Same.] 


HASTEN from your coral caves 
Every Nymph, ,thot fportive laves 
In the green fea’s oozy wells, 
And gilds the fins, and {pots the fhelis! 
Hatten, and our mertice join, 
Ere the gaudy morning-fhine ! 
Rifing from the foamy wave, 
Inftantly your aid we crave. 
Come, and trip, like our gay band, 
Tracelefs on the amber fand, 


* The Jacobins propofed a decree, that death is only eternal ficep. 
4 


Hafte, or we muft hence away, 
Yet an hour, and all is day ! 


At your bid¢ing, from our feet 
Shall the ocean monfters fleet ; 
Sea-nettle and fting fith glide 
Back, upon the refluent tide. 
Hatte, the dawn has ftreak’d the cloud, 
Hark the village cock has crow’d f 


See, the clouds of night retire, 

Helper gleams with languid fire 5 

Quickly then our revel join, 

The bluth of morn is on the brine. 
Loiterers ! we muft hence away, 
Yonder breaks the orb of day ! 


TO HOPE, 


AH, woe is me! from day to day 
I drag a life of pain and forrow : 
Yet (till, fweet Hope, 1 hear thee fay 
© Becalm, thine ills will end to-morrow.” 


The morrow comes, but brings to me 
No.charm difesfe or grief relieving ! 
And am I ever doomed to fee, 
Sweet Hope, thy promifes deceiving ! 
Yer, falfe and cruel as thou art, 
Thy dear delufions will I cherifh 
I cannot, dare not wiih thee part, 
Since J, alas! with thee mutt peiifh. 


Verses, ON Four ¥ounaG Lapiesy 
PLANTING A TREE TOF RIENDSHIP. 


SWEET plant, may wind and waters 
tend, 

And long each guardian power defend, 

To blofiom many a rolling year, 

Thy facred head to Friendfhip dear. 


No favoured oak that meets the fkies, 
Although his thoufand branches rife 
To darken forefts with their frown, 

A prouder bith than thine has known. 


Four filler Loves, with mingling grace, 
While Friendthip ruled each angel tace, 
Comb.ned their hands thy fem to rear, 
And dewed thy cradle with a tear. 


O by the bloom—the bloom of youth, 
A pledge of childhood, fab and uuth, 
Of joys, with youh that hatte away, 
Toages, dark, unborn, difplay : 
Airayed in glorious evergreen, 

Tell the far-diftant, lovelels icene, 
‘That {wims on nature's cidfing eye, 
The plant of Friendth'p fhail not die. 
Though hearts that love may ceafe to glow, 
Andi every voice be buiti'd and low, 
And every cheek be cold and pale 

That warmed to hear thy ‘tender tale 5 
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Yet fill, methinks, thy boughs fhall fhare, 
Of faithful breatts the iecret prayer ; 

The wood:nan’s heart thy trunk revere, 

If e’er his bofom friend was dear. 


Ot fi'endlefs chance the wanderer wide, 
Shall lean to thine his houfelefs fide, 
When dark December tears the grove, 
And dream ot enalets peace above. 


The youthful fun flail partial feem 
To hail thee with his morning beam ; 
And laft thy blufhing top ditpiay, 
The {weetnefs of his p ring ray. 

In rofy May the woodland throng 
Shall foothe thee wish their vernal fong: 
While raptures thrill each little wing, 
That fans the paradife of {pring. 

The ftar of eve thal] bounteous fhed 
Her iears-of love to bathe thy head, 
Though early nurfed with holier dew, 
Than Evening’s altar ever knew. 


EPILOGWE 
To THE Voice OF NATURE. 
Written by Mr. CoLMan. 
Spoken by Mr. C. KEMBLE. 


TO ftrike the mind, the Scenic Mufe ° 


eflays, 

And levels her attacks a thoufand ways.— 

Sufpenfe, furprifé, fad dirges, thrilling 
airs, . 

Didion that glitters, pageantry that glares 5 

Thef ave the Mufe’s feather’d thatts the 
flings, 

To tickle judgment, with the arrow’s 
wings 3 

But, when The Voice of Nature prompts 
her art, 

She points the barb, and penetrates the 
heart. 

Thofe truths, from heav’nly Nature, 

Shakfpeare knew ; 

She fpoke, he echo'd; fhe defign’d, he 
drew ! 

Born in ber fchool, bright Genius from 
the bow’rs 

Of Fancy, wireath'd his cradle round with 
flow’rs : 

Now, Nature’s pupil, fled by Nature’s 
doom, 

Leaves Tatte to fcatter laurel on his 
tomb. 

Since, then, our Drama's fun can cheer 

us, yet, — 

With. beams of glory, from his golden 
fet, 


May not a lowly Bard, ftill, catch a 


| ays 
Fo light his feeble fteps thro’ Nature’s 
way ? 


I3F 
May not a lowly Bard adopt a Tale, 
Wih Truth and Feeling fraught, tho’ 
Gen us fail, 
And make The Voice of Nature ftill 
prevail ? 
Where, where is Nature with more force 
expreft, 
Than in the fond babe-plunder’d Mother's 
breaft ? 
Where is a breaft more dead to Nature 
rov'd, 
Than his, who fees that Mother’s pangs, 
unmov'd ? 
That caufe affails the human heart by 
ftom, , 
Which pleads the ties of all in human 
form : 
The grief-wiung Female, for her Infant 
wild, 
Harrows each Parent, and effects each 
Child ; 
Beneath your roofs her piftur’d anguifh 
glides, 
And brings the int’reft to your own fire 
fides. : 
Britons '~-to whom (though adamant 
in arms) 
Domeftic duties yield peculiar charms ;—= 
Who, were thole duties with lefs ardour 
known, 
Might learn a {weet example from the 
Throne, 
Give your applaufe, to night !—at leaft, 
be mild! 
A Play, remember, is a Poet's child. 


THE HOUR OF LOVE. 


WHEN the fair one, and the dear one, 
Her lover by her fide, 
Strays or fits, as fancy flits, 
Where yellow ftreamlets glide, 
Gleams illuming, flowers perfuming, 
Where’er her footfteps rove, 
Time beguiling with her {miling— 
O that’s the hour of love. 


Should the fair one, and the dear one, 
The figh of pity lend, 

Forhuman woe, that preffes low, 
A ftranger or a friend ! 

Tears defcending, fweetly blending 
As down her cheek they rove, 

Beauty’s charms in Pity’s arms,— 
O that’s the hour of love ! 


When the fair one, and the dear one, 
Appears in morning dreams, 

In flowing velt, by fancy dret— 
And all the angel beams—— 

The heavenly mien, and look ferene, 
Confe(s her trom above ; 

While rifing fighs, and dewy eyes, 
Say, that’s the hour of love 

R2 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


ON Saturday, July 31, a drama, in 
three ‘ats, was produced at this theatre, 
for the firit time, intitied THE Voice oF 
Nature. 

Dramatis PERSONNE. 

A'pbonfo, king of Sicily, Mr. Barry- 
more; Rins'do, his brother, Mr. C, 
Kemble; Garib, minifter of Alvhonfo, 
Mr. Waddy; Child, Mafter Byrne; 
Riccardo, hea! gardver to the king, Mr 
R.. Palmer —Clasinda. bride to Alphonto, 
M {3 Norton ; Alziva, widow of Ber’ oldo, 
Mrs. St Ledger; Lilla, a young villager, 
Mrs. Gidds ; Benditta, her nurfe and 
fiiend, Mirs. Davenport ; Habel, gover- 
nefs of the child, Mrs. Emery. 

The (tory of the play is taken from the 
memorable judgment of Solomon, as re- 
corded in icripture. 

’ The fcene of this piece lies in Sicily. 
Liila, the heroine, though ina ttate of de- 
pendance on Benditta, her nurfeand friend, 
is the daughter of a Sicilian nobleman, 
who died in her infancy, and whofe pro- 
ye ty fil into other hands. Benditta, a 
ppor covtager, takes ihe child under her 
protection, and Lila becomes a very 
Geiuuful and amisbie gl. Rinaldo, 


brother of the king of Sicily, without re-- 


veriing his rank to Lilla, excites her af- 
feAion by his perfonal qualities, and, in 
a f:tal moment, teduces her from virtue, 
He leaves her, and in due time, a boy is 
the iffue of their ioves. When the child 
was a vear or two old, it was taken away, 
during tlie night, whi'e Lilla and Bengiita 
were alleep, «nd a fhriveiled, dead one, 
was putin itsplace. The mother is, of 
courte, ~retched, and cay hear no tidings 
of het offspring. Soon after the opening 
ot the prece, Liila,has an opportunity of 
feeing the fon of Alzira, the widow of a 
nohieman of high rank in Sicily, [ Alzira’s 
fon appears to be about the fame age as her 
own. ] Her nurfe and others remark a ftrik- 
ing ‘ikenefs between her and the fon of 
Alzir:. {t appears that“ Alzira’s child 
had been at tne point of death, and that 
in the {pace of one night, a furgeon had, 
by a fort of miracle, reftoied it from a 
hopclels tate of ‘infirmity to the bloom of 
healt), It appears alfo, that much of 
Alzira’s property depends on her having 
a living fon, and that the furgeon, a few 
days after veltoring the child, died fud- 
denly ‘The ftory roufes the fufpicion of 
Lilla, which other events contribute to 
confirm, and fhe is at length convinced 


that Alzira’s reputed child is her own. 
Rinaldo arrives in Sicily at this critical 
moment, for the purpofe of being married 
to Alzira. Hemeets Lilla, and his heart 
is torn by a fenfe of the injury fhe has fuf~ 
fered, as well as by a revival of ali his af- 
fe&tion for her. He foon hears of Lilla’s 
claim to the child, and of Alzira’s known 
indifference to her fuppofed offspring. 
Rinaldo of courfe feels the intereft of a fa- 
ther in afcertaining whether the child be 
really Lilla’s offspring. The affair at 
length is fubmitted to the king. Alzira 
and Lilla are ordered into his prefence, and 
he hears the allegations of the one and the 
defence of the other. Rendered doubtful 
by the conflifting evidence, he. earneftly 
adjures the pretended mother to {pave his 
feelings, and guide his mind to a‘jult de> 
citon. Lilla declares that the marks on 
the child, and the multiplicity of corref- 
ponding circumftances fo fully convince 
her the child is her own, that is impoffi- 
bie for her to refign it. Alzira avows 
tha: fhe had rather the child fhould die 
than confent to part with it. The king 
then orders the child to be feized, and an 
oihcer attends apparently for the purpofe 
ot killing it on the fpot. Lilla is tort 
with maternal aneuifh, and Alzira mani- 
felts a iavage triumph. At the moment 
when the executioner rears his iword, in 
order to give the fatal ttroke, Lilla talls to 
the ground in an agony of defpair, and 
imploring that the child may be preferved, 
agrees torefign it. The different conduct 
ot the two women of courfe fatisfies the 
monarch who is the real mother. He 
banifhes Alzira, aliots the child to Lilla, 
and having been informed of the whole of 
her ftory, determines to reward her fuffer- 
ings and her affeétion by giving her hand 
to Rinaldo. 9 : 
Te author, Mr, Boaden, has confined 
himfelf folely to one fubje&, and has ren= 
dered it not altogether uninterefiing. He 
has a:‘hered fo.ciofely to the hiltorical fa& 
which conititutes the foundation cf the 
picce, that it may be truly deferibed as a 
dramatic reprefentation of the judgmert 
of Soloinon. | : 
The whole weight of the piece was fufs 
tained by Mrs. Gibbs in the part of Lilla, 
and admirably well fhe acquitted herfelg. 
When Rinaldo afks her what proof fhe 
has of the child being her's, the exclaims, 
*°Tis here," pointing to her heart, ¢ tte 
angel is my own !"==* Dare you,’ he fay 3 
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aintain your claim before the king ?” 
"«. replies, ¢ Yes! before my God !"—= 
Thefe paflages were given with uncom- 
thon energy and fceling, and produced an 
irrefiftible effe&t upon the fympathy of the 
audience. 

The fcenery was various, pifturefque, 
ant beautiful. ‘There was no prologue. 

* A néw Ballet'was brought forward on 

Saturday, Auguft 14, at this theatre, un- 

der the title of Farrres’ REVBLS; OR, 

Love iN THE HIGHLANDS. 

be Dramatis Personz. 
MORTALS. 

Donal, Mafter Menage; Highland Boy, 
Maiter Byrne ; Old Man, (Father to the 
three girls) Matter Cranfield; Father 
Auttin, Matter Tokely ; Malcolm, Mafter 
Gerous.-—Jane, Mifs Geroux; Peggy, 
Mifs ©: Geroux ;° Hfabel, Mifs Cranfieids 

Fairies. 

The Queen, Mifs Tyrer; Film, Mifs 
Howells; Apparition, Mifs S. Norton, 
Witch¢s, Goblins, Elves, &c. 
The FaBLe. 

An open country.—sEnter Donald de- 
nloring the lofs of Habel, wha (having 
fei her father’s houfe’) comes upon’ hin 
unoblerved. He propofes to her to fly 
with fim from her father’s power, which 
fhe retufes, playfully keeping him at a 
diftance. At length he catches her in his 
argos, and her father, who has purfued 
her, dete&ts them-=takes his daughter 
forcibly away, leaving Donald in the ut- 
molt defpair. Heis met by Film, dif- 
guifed as a witch. The Old Man conveys 
Ifabel home, and calling the fifters Jane 
and Peggy, (who welcome him, tells them 
of Habel’s condu&. They affeét to be 


fhocked. The Old Man takes Ifabel into’ 


the houfe, Jane and Peggy being left in 
the garden, a fignal is heard; Malcolm 
appease on the top of the wall, and Peggy 
is feat to watch the Old Man—Malcolm 
comes over the wall, and he and Jane 
dance a pa/s deux. 

Peggy returns, and informs them of 
the tather’s approach. ‘The Old Man en- 
ters, liftening, and enquires who has been 
in the garden; they prote(t they ignor- 
ance of any intruder; he appears fatisfied, 
but moving, ftumbles ever Malcolm's 
bonnet. The Old Man fhows it to them, 
and they aré confufed. [Here another 
fignal is heard trom the wail]. The Old 
Man prevents his daughters trom moving, 
and repeats it. Donald comes over, and 
they are all dete&ted. The Old Man atks 
the lovers what they can do to deferve their 
miltreffes Malcolm dances ; the Old Man 


. 


feems pleafed, and enquires of Donald if 
he can rival that. He, with modefty, 
confeffes his inability. Ifabel propofes to 
dance for him, which is accepted. She 
dances a pas feul, ‘ The Blue Bells of Scote 
land, with variations.’ i 

’ The Old Man then afks Donald, as he 
cannot dance, what he caz do to win his 
daughter. . Donald replies, that ne under 
ftands the fword, and will try a few pafles 
with Malcolm, which is accepted.—Do~ 
nald recolle&ts the Fairy Ring, and, fear 
ing he may lofe it in the encounter, places 
it on the finger of a ftatue which is in the 
garden. They fight, and Donald difarms 
Malcolm. The Old Man is delighted 
confents to their union ; and they all go 
in except Donald, who, recolleéting the 
ring, attempts to regain it, and is ftruck 
with horror at the myiterious manner in 
which he is repelled. 

Donald enters, mufing upon the cirs 
cumftances of the ring; Label comes to 
upbraid him for his ablenge ; he explains 
to her the caufe of it, which the holds 
lightly, and endeavours to ridicule his 
fears. He roufes his fortitude, and feems 
to thake off his terror, when the mytteri- 
ous appearance prefents itfelf to him, 
pointing to the ring. Donald is almoit 
petrified with horror ; Ifabel tenderly dee 
mands the caufe of it; he points to the 
vilion, which being invifible to her, th 
proteiis it is fancy. The figure moves 
forward, and Donald’s terrors increafee 
The yifion tings 


Hufband, hufband, I've the ring, 
Thou gav’ft to-day to me; 
And thou’r’t to me for ever wed, 
As I am wed to thee. 
[Here the figure difappears. 


Ifabd, who is not fuppofed to have 
heard it, is fhocked at Donald's apparent 
terror ; imagines his brain is affected, ap- 
proaches him; he ‘finks into ber arms 5 
fhe is endeavouring to convey him off; 
they are ftopped by the hermit Auiting 
who {peaks as follows : 


Donald, attend ! repair at dead of night 

Tothe four crofs-roads ; and with keeneft 
fight, 

Obferve a train of demons glide along, 

With one of mien terrific in the throng ; 

Give her this fcroll, perforce "twill work 
your good ; 

I’ th’ late eclipfe I wrote it with my blood. 


Donald having obtained the talifman te 
break the charm, affe¢tionatcly embraces 
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Hfabel, and goes in queft of the fairies. 
He enters the Goblin’s cell, difplays the 
tablet; the charm is broken; the fcene 
flies in pieces, and difcovers a magnificent 
Fairy Palace, with Uabei and her family, 
and the ballet concludes with dances by 
. the various cliarafters. 

This piece is well calculated to pleafe 
the eye and the ear, and is altogether as 
beautiful and as interefting a thing of the 
kind, as has ever been prefented. The 
hint was avowedly taken from a poem, 
called * The Ring,’ in the works of the 
Fate Mr. Little. 

The {cenery is admirably painted, and 
affords a very gratifying fpetiacle. The 
Fairy Palace, by moonlight, is very pic- 
turefque. The concluding fene of The 
Fairy Pulace is very fplendid and beauti- 
ful. Upon the whole, the piece itflf is 
very well adapted to the prevailing rage 
for thow and brilliancy of effest. 

The juvenile performers in this ballet 
acquitted themfelves in fuch a manner as 
fuliy to deferve the applaufe they received. 
Matter Menage, matter Geroux, and his 
filters, difplayed great merit, which may 
be (aid of matter Cranfield, but the be(t 
pe: former of the whole was mifs Cranfield, 
who is a moft excellent dancer. She was 
particularly diftinguifhed by the plaudits 
of the audience, and the fully deferved all 
Me received. 

Dr. Arnold has fully maintained his 
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Paris, Aug. 4. 

THE audience of the corps diploma- 
fique yefterday was interrupted by the 
sntroduciion of the confervative fenate. 

Citizen Barthelemy, the prefident, {poke 
as follows : 

Citizen Firtl Confal, 

The French, grateful for the immenfe 
fervices you have rendered to them, with 
that the firft magittracy of the {tate fhould 
be irrevocably placed in your hands. In 
thus conferring it upon you for life, they 
only exprefs the opinion of the fenate, as 
ftared in its Senatus Confultum of the 8th 
of May. The nation, by this folemn 
aét of gratitude, confides to you the talk 
of confolidating our inttitutions. 

A new career commences for the firft 
conful—after prodigies of valour and mi- 
litary talents, he has terminated the war, 
and obtained every where the moft ho- 
mourabie conditions of peace. The French 
people under his aufpices have affumed 
the attitude and charaéter of true great- 
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credit by the mpfic. The overture is 
charming, fpirited, and charaéteriltic come 
pohiion. The rett of his mufic is good, 
and the whole was much admired, 

Mils Tyrer fung charm‘ngly in a very 
pretty duet, which was encored 

The new entertainment was received by 
a crowded audience with great applaufe, 
and was announced for repetition with 
unanimous confent. 


The following is afpecimen of the Poetry. 


Dvuer—QUEEN and Fito. 


Wren Time, who tteals our cares away, 
Shall fteal our pieafures too, ; 
The memory of the paft will flay 
And haif our joys renew. 
Then talk no more-of future gloom, 
Our joys fhall always lat!— =~ 
For hope thal! brighten days te come, 
' And memory gild'the palt. 


Cuoruws of Spirits and FAmriEs. 


In the Welt old Phoebus finks, 

All the night with Neptune diinks— 
Staggering then he lifts his head 

In the Eaft a bloated red. 

Qualmith, crop-fick—He, all day, 
Pale and burning, makes his way” 

To the Night's capacious bowl, 

Again to cool his thirfty foul, 

Tul with tipfy draughts he has drown’d 
The world of cares which he goes round. 


NC E. 


nefs. He is the pacificator of nations, 
and the reftorer of France. His name 
alone is a tower of itrength. 

Already an adminiftration of lefs than 
three years has almoft made us forget that 
epoch of anarchy and calamities which 
feemed to have dried up the fources of 
public profperity. 

But evils yet remain to be hgaled, and 
inquietudes to be difipated. The French 
people, after having attonifhed the world 
by warlike exploits, expeét of you, citi- 
zen firft conful, all the benefits of that 

eace which you have procured for them. 

If feeds of difcord ftill exift, the pro- 
clamation of the perpetual confulate of 
Bonaparte wiil diffipate them. Every one 
will now rally around him. His power- 
ful genius will fupport and preferve all. 
He exits anly for the profperi:y and the 
happinefs of the French people. His con- 
ftant efforts will be direfted to increafe 
the national glory and national greatnels. 
What nation, in fact, better deferves hap- 
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pinefs, and of what people more enlight- 
ened, or more fenfible, can defire the eiteem 
and attachment ? 

The confervative fenate will affociate 
itfelf with al! the getrous maxims of go- 
vernment. Ft will fecond, by ait the 
mvans in its power, every amelioration 
which fhall have for its end the preven- 
tion of the return of thofe evils by which 
we have been fo long afflitted, and ihe 
extenfion and confolidation of thofe be- 
nefits which you have conferred upon us, 
It is its duty alfo to contribute to the ac- 
complifhment of the wifhes of the peo- 
ple, which have been manif.fted in a 
manner fo honourable to their zeal and 
their difcernment. 

The fenatus confultum which the fe- 
nate in a body now prefent to you, citizen 
firt conful, contains the expreffion of its 
own gratitude. The organ of the fo- 
vereign will, it vas of opinion, could 
not better fulfil the intentions of the 
French people, than by calling in the aid 
of the arts to perpetuate the remembrance 
of this memorable event. 

After'this addrefs, citizen Barthelemy, 
the prefident, read the a&t, of which the 
following is the tenor : 


SENATUS CONSULTUM. 


Extra& from the Regifters of the Confer- 
vative Senate of the 2d of Aug. 1802. 


The confervative-fenate, confilting of 
the number of members preltribed by the 
goth Article of the conftitution ; 

Deliberating upon the meflage of the 
contuls of the republic, of the 29th ult. 

After having heard the report of the 
fpecial committee, charged with the ve 
rification of the regifters of the votes given 
by the French people ; 

Seeing the proces verbal prepared 
by the fpecial committee, and which 
ftates, that 3,577,259 citizens have given 
their fuffrages, and chat 3,568,885 citi- 
zens have voted, that. Napoleone Bona- 
parte fhould be appointed con{ui for 
life ; 

Confidering that the fenate, eftab!ifhed 
by the conftiiution as the organ of the 
people, in every thing in which the fo- 
cial compact is intevetted, ought to ma- 
nifett in a fplendid manner the national 
gratitude toward the conquering and pa- 
cificating hero, and to proclaim folemaly 
that it 1s the will of the French people to 
oo to the government every neceflary 
tability and independence, in order to 
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enfure the proiperity and glory of the re- 
public, decrees as tollows ; 

Art. 1. The French people do appoint, 
and the fenate do proclaim, Napeoleone 
Bonaparte firft conful for lite. 

2. A fiatue of peace, holding in one 
hand the laurel of viétory, and ‘in the 
other the decree of the fenaie, fhail attett 
to poiterity the gratitude of the nation. 

3. [he fenate thall convey to the firkt 
conful the expreflion of the confidence, 
the love, and the admiration of the French 
people. 

(Signed) BarTHELemy, Prefident. 

VauBols and FARGUES, fecretaries. 
By the coniervative fenate, the lecretary 

general, 
(Signed) 


The firft conful replied as follows : 


Caucuy. 


Senators, 

The life of a citizen belongs to his 
country. The people of France wifh that 
the whole of mine thould be cenfecrated 
to their fervice, and I obey. In giving 
me this new, this permanent pledge of 
their confidence, they have impoled upon 
me the duty of maintaining the fyftem 
of the laws and inititutions of the re- 
public.—By my efforts, by your co ope- 
ration, citizen fenators, and that of the 
conftituted authorities, and by the con- 
fidence and will of this immenfe people, 
the liberty, equality, and profperity of 
the people of France will be fecured from 
all the accidents which arife from the un- 
certainty of tuturity. The beft people 
fhall, as they deferve, be the moft happy, 
and their bappinefs thal! contribute to that 
of all Europe. 

Content with having been called by 
the order of Him from whom every thing 
emanates, to bring back upon the earth 
juitice, order, and equality, I fhall- hear 
my lait howr-found without regret, and 
withont any uneatine’s about the opinion 
of future generations. 

Senators, receive my thanks for this 
folemn proceeding. The defire of the 
fenate has exprefled the with of the people 
ct France, and is thereby more ftrongly 
conneéted with whatever remains to be 
done for the happinefs of the people of 
France, It is vety gratifying to me, to 
be affured of this by the fpeech of fo dif- 
tinguifhed a prefident. 

The members of the fenate then re- 
tired, 

nl 
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Auguft 7. 
Bonaparte, firft conful, in the 
name ot the French people, proclaims as 
a law of the republic the Senatus Con{ul- 
fultum, of which the following is the 
tenor :— 


SENATUS CONSULTUM FOR ORGAN- 
IZING THE CONSTITUTION. 


Extraét from the Regifters of the Confer- 
vative Senate of the 4th of Aug. 1802, 


The confervative fenate, confifting of 
the number of members prefcribed by 
the goth article of the conftitution, 

Having feen the meflage of the confals 
of the republic dated this day, announcing 
the fending of three orators of government, 
charged to prefent to the fenate a_ project 
of a fenatus confultum for organizing the 
conftitution, 

Having feen the fame project of fenatus 
confultum, prefented to the fenate by ci- 
tizens Regnier, Portalis, and Deffoiles, 
councillors of {tate appointed for that pur- 
poke by an arrété of the firft confal of 
thegepublic, of the fame date, 

After having heard the orators of go- 
vernment refpecting the motives of the 
faid projet, 

Deliberating on the report of its fpecial 


committee appointed in the fining of the - 


zeth ult. decrees as foliows : 


’ TITLE I. 

Art. I. Each jurifdiGiion of a juftice 
ef the peace has a cantonal affembly. 

2. Each communal circuit or diftri&t of 
fubprefecture has an electoral coliege for 
the ciscuit. 

3. Each department has an eleétoral 
college for the department. 

TITLE 11. 
Of the Cantonal Ajmbiies. 

4. The aflembly of the canton is com- 
poted ef all the citizens domiciliared in 
the canton, and infcribed on the com- 
mune lift of the circuit. . From the epoch 
when the communal lilies ought to be 
renewed in the terms of the conitituiion, 
the affembly of the cauton fhall be com- 
poted of all the citizens domiciiiated in 
the canton, and enjoywg the righis of 
citizenfhip. 

5. The fire conful nominutes the pre- 
fident of the cantonal affembly. His func- 
tions continuc,for hy= years, and he may 
be re-appointed indefinitely. He is af- 
fifted by four in:pectors ; two of them 
being the oldeit, and the other two the 
moit heavily taxed of the citizens, having 
aright to vote in the cautunal allembiy. 
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The‘prefident and four infpe€tors appoint 
the fecretary. 

6. The affembly of the canton divides 
itfelf into (e&ions. for performing the 
operations belonging to it. At the firit 
convocation of each affembly, its organi- 
zation and forms of proceeding fhall be 
determined by a regulation iffued by the 
govermment. f ; P 

7. The prefident of the cantonal affem- 
bly appoints the prefidents of the feétions. 
Their funions terminate with each f{ec- 
tionary affembly. They are each of them 
affifted by two infpeStors, the one being 
the oldeft, and the other the moft heavily 
taxed of the citizens having 4 right to 
vote in the fe&tion. ; 

8. The cantonal aflembly returns two 
Citizeris, out of whom the firft conful 
choofes the juttice of the peace for the 
canton. It, in like manner, returns two 
citizens for each vacant place of fuppleant 
for the juftices of peace. 

g- The juitices of the peace and their 
fuppleants ave appointed for ten years. 

10. In cities containing so0co perfons, 
the cantonal affembly piefents two citi- 
zens for each {cat in the municipal eoun- 
cil. In cities where there may be feveral 
juttices of the peace, or feveral cantonal 
aflemblies, each aflembly will, in like 
manner, prefent two citizens for each 
feat in the municipal council. 

11. The members of the municipal 
councils are taken by each cantonal af- 
fembly from a lift of a hundred of the 
moft heavily taxed in the canton, This 
lift thall be executed anid printed by order 
of the prefect. 

The municipal councils are renewed 
in the proportion of one half every ten 
yearse 

13. The firft conful choofes the mayors 
and affiftants in the muuicipal councils. 
They are to be five years in office, and 
may be re-appoinied. 

14. The centrai aflembly nominates to 
the eleftoral college ot the circuit the num- 
ber of members ailgned to it, in propor- 
tion to the number of citizens of which 
it is compofed. 

15. It nominates to the ele&oral col- 
lege of the department, from a lift herein- 
atter referred to, the number of members 
alligned tu it. 

16, The members of the eleétoral col- 
leges muft be domiciliated in the refpedlive 
circuits and departments. 

17. The government convokes the 
central affemblies, fixes the time of their 
fitting, and the object of theiz mzeting. 

7 
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TITLE II. 

Eleéoral Colleges. > 

18. The electoral colleges of the cir- 
cuits have one member for every 500 do- 
miciliated inhabitants of the circuit. The 
number of members cannot exceed 200, 
nor fall below 120. 

19. The departmental eleétoral col- 
leges have one member for every 1000 
domiciliated inhabitants in the depart- 
ment; but, notwithttanding, thefe mem- 
bers cannot be more than 300, nor fewer 
than 200. ; 

20, The members of the eleftoral col- 
leges are appointed for life. 

21. If a member of an electoral col- 
lege is denounced to the government as 
having permitted any aét contrary to the 
honour of the country, the government 
invites the college to manifeft its opinion 
thereon. Three-fourths of the votes are 
neceffary to make a denounced meniber 
lofe his place in the college. 

22. A member lofes his feat in the 
¢leftoral colleges for the fame caufes which 
would deprive him of the rights. of citi- 
zenthip. He alfo lofes it, when, with- 


out any legitimate obftruétion, he abfents 
himfclf from three fucceflive meetings. 

23. The firtt conful appoints the pre- 
fidents of the eleCtoral colleges on each 


felfion. The police of the ele&toral col- 
lege, when aflembled, is exclufively under 
the dire&tion of the prefident. 

24. The ele&oral colieges appoint, at 
the commencement of each feflion, two 
inipectors and a fecretary. 

25. In order to the formation of the 
elestoral colleges of department, there 
fhall be drawn up in each department, 
under the orders of the minifter of finance, 
a lift of 600 citizens, who are moit hea- 
vily affvffed to the contributions fouciere, 
mobilaive et fumptuaire et au vole des pa- 
te.tes. Yo the amount of the coniripu- 
tion mult be added in the departmental 
domicile, fuch fums as may be proved 
to be paid in other parts of the territory 
ot France or the colonies. This litt thall 
be printed, 

26. The cantonal affembly will fele& 
from this litt the members to be ap- 
poin.ed to the eleétoral- college of the de- 
partment. 

27. The firft conful may add to the 
elestoral colleges of circuit, ten members 
chofen from among the citizens belong- 
ing to the legion of honour, or who have 
performed public fervices. He may add 
‘to each eleétoral college of department 
twenty citizens, ten of whom to be taken 


from the thirty moft heavily taxed in the 
department, and ten others either from 
the members of the legion of honour, 
or citizens who have performed public 
fervites. He is not limited to precife pe- 
ridds in making thefe nominations; 

28. The eleétoral colleges of circuit 
prefent to the firft conful two citizens do~ 
miciliated in the circuit’ for each vacant 
feat in the council of the circuit. Of 
thefe citizens, one at leaft mutt, of ne- 
ceffity, be chofen from among the mem- 
bers of the ele&toral college which appoints 
himi The councils of circifit are res 
newed by thirds oftce in five years. 

29. The eleftoral colleges of circuit 
prefent at each meettng two citizens to 
form part of the lift, from which are to 
be chofen the members of the tribunate, 
Of thefe citizens, one at leaft muft necef- 
farily belong to the college which pre- 
fents him. Both of them may be chofen 
from perfons not refiding in the departs 
ment. 

30. The ele&toral colleges of the de- 
partment prefent to the firft conful two 
citizens domiciliated in each department 
for every place vacant in the council ge~ 
neral of the department. One of thefé 
citizens, at leaft, muft neceffarily be taken 
from the ele&toral college which prefents 
him. The renovation of the councils 
general of the department takes place by 
thirds every five years. 

31. The electoral colleges of the de- 
partments prefent at each meeting two 
citizens to form the lift from which the 
members of the fenate are named. - One 
of them, at lealt, mouft neceffarily be 
taken from the college which prefents him, 
and they both may oe taken from the des 
partment. They are to have the age and 
the qualifications prefcribed by the con 
ftitution. 

32. The ele&toral colleges of the de- 
partments and circuits prefent each two 
citizens domiciliated in the department, 
in order to form a lift from which the 
members of the deputation to the legis- 
lative body ave to he named. One of 
thefe citizens is neceffwily to bé taken 
frem the college which prefenis him. 
There muft be three times as many dif- 
ferent candidates on the lift tormed by 
the funétion of the prefentations of the 
electoral colleges of the departments and 
circuits as there are vacant places. 

33- The fame perfon may be a mem- 
ber of a council of commerce, and of an 
eleGtoral college of circuit or department. 
The fame perfon cannot, however, be at 
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the fame time member of the college of 
circuits and college of department. 

34. The members of the legiflative 
body cannot attend the fittings of the elec- 
toral college to which they belong. All 
the other public fun&ionaries have a right 
to attend and to vote. 

35- No cantonal affembly fhall proceed 
to nominate to the places that belong to 
it in an eleétoral college, until thefe places 
are reduced to two-thirds. 

36.. The electoral colleges can affemble 
only in confequence of an act of convoca- 
tion emanating from the government, and 
ir the places affigned to them. They 
can take cognizance of the fubjeéts only 
for which they are affembled, nor can 
they prolong their fittings beyond the time 
fixed by the act of convocation. If they 
exceed thefe limits, the government pof- 
defles the right of diffolving them. 

37+ The electoral colleges can neither 
directly or indire&ly, nor under any 
pretence whatfoever, hold any intercourie 
with each other. 

38. The diffolution of an eleéoral 
body neceffarily leads to the renewal of 
all its members. 

TITLE IV. 
Of the Confuls. 

39- The confuls are for life. They 
are members of the fenate, and act as 
prefidents. 

40. The fecond and third confuls are 
appointed by the fenate on the prefentation 
of the firtt. 

41. For this purpofe, when either of 
the two places becomes vacant, the firft 
conful prefents to the fenate a firft perfon. 
If he is not appointed he prefents a fe- 
cond, and if the fecond is not accepted, 
he prefents a third, who is of neceflity 
appointed. 

42. When the firft conful thinks pro- 
per, he appcints a citizen to fucceed hiin 
after his death, according to the torms 
prefcribed in the preceding article. 

43. The citizens appointed to fucceed 
the firft coniul takes an oath to the re- 
public, to be adminiffered by the firtt 
conful, affifted by the fecond and third 
confuls, in the prefence of the fenate, the 
minifters, the council of ftate, the legif- 
lative body, the tribunate, the tribunal 
of caffation, the archbifheps, bithops, 
prefidents of the tribunals of appeal, the 

‘prefidents of the eleftoral colleges, the 
prefidents of the cantonal aflemblies, the 
grand officers of the legion of honour, and 
the mayors of the twenty-four principal 
criss of the repubsc.e > The lecretary of 
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ftate draws up the proces verbal of the 
adminiftration of the oath. 

44. Theoath is in thefe terms: ‘ I 
{wear to maintain the conftitution, to re= 
fpe&t the liberty of confcience, to oppofe 
the return of feudal inftitutions ; never 
to make war but for the defence and glory 
of the republic ; and not to employ the 
power wherewith I fhall be invefted, but 
for the happinefs of the people, from 
whom and for whom I fhali have re- 
ceived it.” 

45. Having taken this oath, he takes 
his ieat in the fenate immediately after the 
third conful. . 

46. The firft conful may depofit, a- 
mong the archives of government, his 
with as to the nomination of a fucceffor, 
to be prefented to the fenate after his death. 

47. In this cafe, he fummons the at- 
tendance of the fecond and third contuis, 
the minifters and prefidents of the tec- 
tions cf the council of ftate. In theis 
prefence he delivers to the fecretary of 
ftate the paper fealed with his feal, and is 
which his wifh is recorded. ‘This paper 
is fubfcribed by all thofe who are prefent 
at the tranfaétion. The fecretary of ftate 
depofits it among the archives of govern- 
ment in the preience of the minilters and 
prefidents of the feiions of the council of 
ftae. 

48. The firft confol may withdraw 
this depofit, obferving the formalities 
prefcribed in the preceding article. 

49. After the death of the firft conful, 
if his choice has remained in depofit, the 
paper contained in it is withdrawn from 
the archives of government by the fecre- 
tary of ftate, in the prefence of the mi- 
nifiers- and prefidents of the fections of 
the council of ftate; their identity and 
entue fiate being afcertained in the pres 
fence of the fecond and third confuls. It 
is addreffed to the fenate by a meffage from 
the government, with a copy of the pro- 
ces verbeaux, certifying the depofit, the 
identity, and entire fate. 

50- Ifthe perfon, prefented by the firft 
conful, is not appointed, the fecond and 
the third coniuls prefent one each; in 
cafe of neither of thele being nominated, 
they each make another prefentaion, and 
one of the two muit of neceflity be ap- 
peinted. 

gi. If the firft conful leaves no pre- 
fentation the feecrd and third contuls 
meke their prefentations separ i 
ther obtains the nomination, they mike 
third, from which the evate muii vi 
celity nominate. 


Ae 
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g2. In every cafe, the prefentations 
and nomination mutt be completed within 
24 hours after the death of the firft con- 
ful. 

53+ The law determines for the life of 
each firft conful the (tate of the expendi- 
ture of government. 

TITLE V. 
Of the Senate. 

54. The fenate regulates, by an or- 
ganic fenatus confultum— : 

xf. The conftitution of the colonies. 

‘ad. Every thing not provided for by 
the conftitution, and which may yet be 
neceflary to its operation. 

3d. It explains thofe articles of the 
confitution which admit of different in- 
terpretations. 

55. The fenate, by aét, entitled fena- 
tus confulta— 

* sft. Sufpends for five years the func- 
‘tions of juries in the departments where 
that meafure may be neceffary. 

‘ad. Proclaims, where circumftances 
require it, certain departments out of che 
protection of the conftitution. _ 

3d. Determines the time when the in- 
dividuals arrefted in virtue of the 46th 
article of the conftitution, are to be brought 
before the tribunals, in fuch cafes where 
they are not brought to trial in ten days 
from the period of their arreft. 

4th, Annuls the judgment of the civil 
and criminal tribunals when dangerous to 
the fatety of the ftate. 

sth. Diffoives the legiflative body and 
tribunave. 

6th. Appoints the confuls. 

‘56. The organic fenatus confulta and 
ordinary fenatus confulta are deliberated 
upon by the fenate, on the initiative of 
the government. A fimple majority fuf- 
fices for a fenatus confulta. Two thirds 
‘of the votes of the members prefent are 
neceflary for au organic fenatus conful- 
tum. 

57. The projets of the fenatus con- 
fultum, adopted in confequence ot arti- 
cles 54 and 55, are dilctifled in a privy 
council, compofed of the confuls, two 
minifters, two fenators, two countellors 
ot ftate, and two grand officers of the 
legion of honour, At each meeting the 
firit conful appoints the members who are 
to compole the privy council. 

58. The firft conful ratifies the treaties 
of peace and alliance,’ after taking the ad- 
vice of the privy’ council, Before he 
promulgates them, he communicates thein 
‘to the fenate. 

59. The a& of the nomination of a 
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member of the legiflative body, of the 
tribunate and of the tribunal of cafla- 
Uon, “ts-entitled arreté. : 

Go. ‘The a&ts of the fen+te reiative to 
its police and internal adminiftration, are 
entitled deliberations. 

61. In the courfe of the year 11, he 
will proceed to the nomination of fourteen 
citizens, to complete the number of eighty 
fenators, fixed by the rgth article of the 
conftitution. This »nomination fhall be 
made by the fenate, on the prefentation 
of the firft confu!, who fhall for that pur 
pofe fele&t three perfons from the lift 
of citizens chofen by the eleétorate col- 
leges. 

62. The members of the grand council 
of the legion of honour are members of 
the fenate, whatever may be their age. 

63. The firft conful may befides no- 
minate to the senate, without the previous 
prefeviation of the ele&toral colieges of 
the departments, citizens diftinguifhed for 
their fervices and their talents, on thele 
conditions, however, that they hall be of 
age required by the conttitution, and that 
the number of fenators fhall not exceed 
120, 

64. The fenators may be confuls, mi- 
nifters, members of the legion of honour, 
infpeétors of public in‘tru€tion, or em- 
ployed on extraordinary and temporary 
milhions. 

65. The fenate appoints each year two 
of its members to perform the duty of 
fecretarics. 

66. The minifters have feats in the 
fenate, but no deliberative voice, unlefs 
they are {cnators. 

TITLE VI. 
Of the Counfellors of State. 

67. The counfeliors of itate thall never 
exceed the number of fifty, 

68. The council of ftate is divided 
into feStions. 

69. The minifters have rank, feats, 
and votes in the council of tate. 

TITLE VII. 
‘Of the Legiflative Body. 

7o. Each department fhail have a num. 
ber of members proportioned to the ex- 
tent of its population, conformable to the 
annexed table. 

71. All the members of the legiflative 
body, beionging to the fame depuration, 
are .o be nominated at once. ; 

72. ‘he departments of the republic 
are divided into five feries, conformable 
to the atinexed tabie, 

73. The preient deputies are claffed 
according to thete five ferics, 

S2 
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74. They thall be reyewed in the year 
to which the ieries, including the depart- 
ment to'which they are attached, fhall be 
referred. 

75. The deputies denominated in the 
year 1o fhall, however, complete their 
five years. 

76. The government convokes, ad- 
journs, and prorogues the legiflative body. 
TITLE VIII. 

Of the Tribunate. 

77. From and after the year 13, the 
tribunate fhall be reduced to fifty mem- 
bers. One half of the fifty hall go out 
every three years. Until this reduction 
be completed, the members who go out 
fhall not be replaced. The tribunate is 
divided tito feétions. 

78. The legiflative body and the tri- 
bunate are to be wholly renewed, im- 
mediately on their diffolution by the fenate. 

TITLE 1X. 
Of Fuftice and the Tribunals. 

79. Vhere thall be a grand judge, mi- 
niftir of juttice. 

80. He has a diftinguifhed place in the 
fenate and council of ftate. 

$1. He piefides in the tribunal of caf- 
fation and the tribunals of appeal, when 
the government judges it proper. 

82. He has the right. of vigilance and 
fuperintendan-e over the tribunals and 
jultices of peace. 

83. The tribunal of caffation, when 
he fits as prefident, has the right of cen- 
fure and diicipline over tie tribunals of 
appeal and the ciiminal tribunals. He 
may, on ferious complaints, fufpend the 
judges from their tunétions, and fend 
them hefore a judge, to give an account 
of their conduct. 

$4. The tribunals of appeal have the 
right of fuperintendance ayer the civil 
tribunals within their juri{diction, and 
the civil tribunals over the juttices of 
peace of their ciitrict. 

85. The commiffioners of govern- 
ment to the tribunal of ‘caffation, tuper 
intends the commiffioners to the tibu- 
nals of appeal and the criminal tribunais. 
The commiilioners to the tribunals of ap 

al fuperintend the comunillioners to the 
inferior tribunals. 

$6. The members of the tribunal of 
Jegation are appointed by the fenate on 
the préfentation of the firt coniul. The 
firft conful pre ents three candidates for 
each vacant place. = 

TITLE xX. 
Right of Pardoning. 
$7. Thefirit conful has the right of 


pardoning. He exercifes it after the de. 
liberation of a privy council, compofed 
of the grand judge, two minitters, two 
counfellors, and two members of the tri- 


bunal of caffation. The council of ftate | 


having, on the reference of the confuls, 

difcuffed the abave project, approve of it, 

and decree that it fhali be prefented to the 
confuls in due form. ical 

(A true Copy.) 
J. G. Locrg, fecretary general of the 
council of ftate. 

Approved, Bonaparte, firft conful. 
By order of the firtt conful, °° 

H. B. Maret, fecretary of ftate. 


The prefent fenatus confulte fhall be 
tranfmitted by a meffage to the confuls of 
the republic. 

(Signed) BarTHELEMY, prefident. 
VauBols, and FARGUES, 
Secretaries. : 
By the confervative fenate, 
The fecretary general CaucuyY. 


[Then follows a table of the number 
of deputies to be chofen by each depart- 
ment to the legiflative body, amounting 
in the whole to 300. Alfo a table of the 
departments of the’ republic divided into 
five feries. J 


Let the prefent fenatus confulte, fealed 
with the feal of ftate, be inferted in the 
bulletm of laws, and intcribed in the 
regiiters of the judiciary and adminiltra- 
tive authorities. and the minifter of juttice 
is charged with the {uperintendance of its 
publication. 

Pais, -uguft 5, 1802. 

(Signed) BONAPARTE. 
(Signed) H. B. Maret. 


Paris, Augult 17. 

Conformably to the ordonnance of the 
counfeilor of ftate pretest of poiice, of the 
12th init. the two fenatus confuite of the 
2nd and 4th of Auguit were on Sunday 
(Aoguit 15) proclaimed at feven o’clock 
in the morning, in the city ot Paris, and 
thioughout the department of the Seine, 
as well as in the communes of Sevres, 
Meudon and St, Cloud. 

A: eleven in the morning, the admi- 
nittratiye authorities of the department 
and the city, aflemb.ed at the pretectare, 
and proceeded to the palace of govern- 
ment. At four they affitted «ot the Te 
Devm in Notre Dame, in common with 
the tibunals. In the evening, the tower 
of Notre Dame was bniliantly iliuminated, 
as were the principal public edifices, © 
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HISTORICAL 


AUGUST 2. 

HADFIELD, the maniac, who at- 
tempted his majefty’s life in Drury-lane 
theatre, and on Wednefday made his ef- 
cape from Bedlam, was fecured on Friday 
morning by an officer from Bow ftreet, 
at a public houfe in Deal, and immedi- 
ately brought back to town. Another 
maniac efcaped at the fame time.—It is 
the prastice in Bethlem ‘to fecure all the 
cells every night ; but this not being pro- 
perly attended: to on the evening of Had- 
field's efcape, the two lunatics defcended 
from their apartments to the gallery, and 
from thence ta the green, where the con- 
valefcents are permitted to walk ; fcaling 
the wall into Moorfields they got clear off, 
On difcovery of their flight, the keepers 
were difpatched in ail direétions, bur with 
out effect. Hadfield, and bis companion, 
had proceeded as tar as Deal, from whence 
the former wrote to his wife, dire@ing her 
to difpofe of what turniture, &c. the 
might have, and come to him, that they 
might go to France together; on receipt 
of the letter, the wife went immediately to 
Bethicm, and informed the keepers, who, 
accompanied by her and fome police offi- 
cers, fet off for Deal, where they ‘mme- 
diately fecured him. His companion 
found means to conceal himfelf for feveral 
hours, till diicovered by the fervants of 
the inn among fome hay. When taken, 
Hadfield feemed much affected, cried bit- 
terly, and upbraided his wite with having 
betrayed him. 

AUGUST 5. 

Bath, Aug, 2 — Ihe great number of 
outrages commited fhow the diftracted 
ftate of the clothing dittricts in this neigh- 
bourhood, The difcoptents firft mani- 
felted themfelves about the beginning of 
April laft, by cu:ting off the young trees 
of feveral manufaéturers of | Bradtord, 
Weitbury, and Warmintter; and by a 
variety of anonymous letters, conceived in 
terms the moft horrible, threatenmg fire 
and deftruétion to the clothiers, Thefe 
alarming riots and Jawlefs aéts have not 
yet entirely {ubfided, notwithftanding every 
precaution 1s “aken to put an end to fuch 
outiages. Detachmenis of troops have 
gone from all the neighbouring towns, 
and every manutaMtory is ftrittiy guarded, 
yet the enthufiatm of thoie mifguided peo- 
ple is carried to fuch an excefs, that on 
Wedneiday night an armed body of them 
attacked the factory at Staverton, belong- 
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ing to mefirs, Jones, Hart, and Jones 
and fired from three d fferent parts, at the 
centinelson duty, who returned the fire, 
hut hearing the horfe patrole coming up, 
the depredators retreated. And on Thurf- 
day night a dwelling houfe fituate at Bear 
field near Bradford, the property of John 
Jones, ef. one of the partners in the 
above firm, was deftroyed by fire, and 
there is every reafon fo fuppofe that it was 
wiltully done. The premites were unoce 
cupied. 
palit AUGUST 7. 
A letter has heen received from Ma- 


‘dras, by the earl Howe, containing the 


following account of the inftallation df the 
nabob Azum ui Dowlsh on the mufnud 
ot the Carnatic. His highnefs entered the 
Durbar between the right hon. the go= 
vernor, lord Clive, and his excellency the 
vice-admiral, preceded by Jofiah Webb, 
efq. the chief fcretary to government, 
and followed by his excellency lieutenant- 
general Stuart, and the other members of 
council. He was then invefte’ with the 
i figmia of his elevated tation by the right 
hon. the governor, affitted by the admiral 
and the general. The fword was the laft 
aiticle of ftate with which his bighnefs was 
decorated, on the pommel of which he 
retied his hand in a molt gracc{ni attitude, 
while he addrefied a thort fpeech to his 
lordibip in Pertian. He then preiented 
one hand to his lordthip, and the othes to 
his excellency the admiral, and afcended 
the mufnud. When his execllency was 
feated, the right hon. the governor occu- 
pied a chair placed below, and on the left 
ot the mufnud ; on his fordthip s left fat 
the admiral, then the general, Mr. Fale 
lowficld, the genercls of the ftaff, &c. 
correiponding to this order; and on the 
right of the Nabub fat fir Thomas Strange 5 
then Mr. Petrie, Mr. jufice Gwillim, Mr. 
juitice Sullivan, the adjutant and quartere 
maiier general: the fecretary ftogd be- 
hind, ard officiated between the right hon. 
the governor and his bhighnefs. After 
fome mutual compliments, the new treaty 
with his highnels, which had been previ- 
oufly figned, was exchanged in form, 
Lord Clive prefented it to his highnefs, 
who placed it by him on the mufud: the 
counterpart was then put into the Nabob’s 
hands, who preiented it to lord Clive, by 
whom it was seceived in a ftanding pof- 
ture, and piaced in Mr. Webb's hands. 
The ceremony concluded with fprinkling 
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rofe water, prefenting beetle-nut, &&c. and 
a general difcharge of artifiery. 
AvuGUST 9. 

Mutiny of the Convicts at Wool- 
wich.—-The convicts belonging to the 
Prefton hulk, to the number of about one 
hundred and fifty, have been employed on 
fhore in wheeling barrows of earth, bricks, 
&c. On Thuriday morning, about half 
patt eight o'clock, when the conviéts re- 
turned from the bulk, after breakfaft, a 
number of them, evidently in a previoufly 
foncerted manner, rufhed up to one 
‘their keepers, who kept a gate leading into 
the dock yard, armed with large clafp 
knives. They demanded the-gate to be 
opened; when he replied, he had not get 
the key. He had no fooner given the an- 
fwer than he was knocked down. The 
key was taken out of his pocket, and the 
gate opened, They then ruthed out of 
the gate, tothe number of about fourteen, 
which led them into the dock-yard. The 
alarm was inftantly given, and they were 
purfued by feveral keepers, armed {with 
loaded mufkets. One of the keepers le- 
velled his mufket at one who was armed 
with a knife, when he was about thirty 
teet from him ; the bullet entered the left 
tide of his head, which drove part of his 
tkull and brains into his hat: he inftantly 
fell lifelefs to the ground. Another was 
thot in his left fide, but ‘he was not yet 
dead ; four of them contrived to fcale the 
wall of the yard, which would have led 
them inte an open field, but feveral of the 
keepers anticipated their defign, and ran 
to the field. When the convicts had got 
on the top of the wall, the keepers told 
them if they did not inftantly return, they 
would biow their brains out, which in- 
duced them to return. An exprefs hav- 
ing been fent off to Woolwich barracks, 
to general Lloyd, informing him of the 
mutiny, he ordered the drum to beat to 
arms, and fortunately the men were all 
out exerciling, and realy to march. In 
about twenty minutes the dock yard was 
furrounded by feveral horfemen, and they 
were followed by feveral hundred foot of 
the royal artillery. Several of the conviets 
being miffing, a number of the ho:femen 
were difpatched to beat about the neigh - 
bouring woods and hedges, but in vain; 
they could not be found. “However, ail 
thofe that were miffing were at length dif- 
covered concealed in various parts of the 
yard, but the lait was not found till be- 
tween three and four o’clock in the after- 
soon, when one of the foldicrs perceived 
him lymg under fome old timber. He 


refufed for a confiderable time to come 
out, ‘till the foldier threatened to run him 
through ; and the foldier a€tually entered 
his thoulder feveral inches with his bayonet 
before he vould come out. 

Qn Saturday, the 7th inftant, the co- 
roner’s inqueft fat on the body of John 
Reeves, the unfortunate convict, who hap- 
pened to be fhot by the keeper. In, the 
courfe of the examination, it appeared, 
that to the number ef 230 convicts came 
afhore to the dock-yard, under the care of 


of Mr. Booklefs, chief mate of the Pradentia. 


Francis Cobb was the man who came up 
to the door, and took the keeper by the 
throat, till the key was taken from him. 
The jury brought in their verdit—7u/li- 
fable Homicide. Captain Read, of the 
Prudentia, fays, that he entertamed fome 
ideas that the-mutiny had been long pre- 
concerted, becaufe the day ‘before they 
were heard to fay on-board, ‘ To morrow 
we fhall be at Bromley fair, in Kent,’ 
which was the fair day. Upon one of the 
convicts who was going to be flogged, it 
was difcovered, that there was a ball 
ledged in his fhoulder. Dr. Gardner 
fays, that the other man who happened to 
receive a flug through the body cannot 
polfibly recover, as it is lodged in his 
lungs; he may, however, linger fome 
time. ae) oe 

, AveusT 10. 

On Saturday evening, American papers 
to the 26th of June were received in town, 
and they confirm the intelligence .of an 
extenfive confpiracy of the blacks in the 
Southern provinces of America, for the 
murder of their matters, and the over- 
throwing of ‘the exifting government of 
the country. 

Several expreffes ha! arrived at New- 
York, from Norfolk, and other places, 
giving an account of the rifing of the ne- 
groes. In Hartford county a large body 
had appeared in arms. Bertie county, 
and the town of Windfor, were in a much 
worfe ftate. The negroes in great num- 
bers had marched from the different places 
to the Chawan river, where they are em- 
bodied and armed, at the ferry, about 
feven miles up the river. 

The flaves of North Carolina were moft 
forward in the lately difcovered plot, and 
their rifing was to have been the general 
fignal for revolt throughout the neigubour- 
ing ftates. The roth of June was the 
day appointed for the negroes in the dif- 
tricis of Martrufborough, Bertie, Win- 
ton, Windfor, &c. toallemble, and com- 
mence a general maffacre of the whites.== 
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The plot was difcovered by a letter found 
in the poffeffion of a negro woman, di- 
reéting certain negroes, therein named, to 
be ready with their arms at the time ap- 
pointed. Ten of thofe people were tried 
at Winton, on the 14th of June. By the 
evidence, it appeared that they were to af- 
femble at Cockran’s ferry, on the roth, 
and to feize the arms, &c. depofited at 
Mr. Fitt’s: after murdering all there, 
they were to proceed to Freeman Chapple, 
in Bertie, where an affociation meeting of 
the Baptifts was expected to draw together 
a large colleétion of people ; all the white 
males and old females were to be murder- 
ed; as alfo any blacks who would not 
join them: the young white females were 
to be referved for wives, and the young fe- 
male flaves were to be retained as domef- 
tics for them. This part of the army was 
to be commanded by a mulatto named 
Frank, who was executed at Winton, on 
the 12thof June. A fellow named King 
Brown was the leader of another divifion, 
and has been executed, with eight others, 
at Windfor. Upward of one hundred 
flaves are in cuftody in Bertie county, and 
great numbers in Martin, &c. The mi- 
litia have been called out, and every white 
in the country has been under arms during 
many nights. 

At Halifax, the inhabitants patrole the 
ftreets nightly. By the evidence of a black, 
named Tony, that place was to have been 
fet on fire on the night of the 14th of June, 
and ali the white inhabitants maflacred 
during the conflagration. The arreit of 
this fellow, and fome others, has been the 
means of averting the calamity. 

Mutiny on Boarp the HeRcutes 
TRANSPORT.—The Hercules and Atias 
tranfports in November laft failed from 
Cork, with convicts for New South Wales, 
having among the number feveral perfons 
concerned in the iate rebellion. On their 
pallage out, the prifoners on board the 
Hercules formed the project of feizing the 
fhip, and of carrying her to the neareft 
French fettlement.—- They formed their 
plan with great iecrecy and fyitem, and 
won over to their purpofe five of the fai- 
lors of the thip. On the zoth of Decem- 
ber, off the ifland of S*. Antonio, the 
priloners rofe upon the crew, and gained 
polfeffion of the quarrer-deck : the offi- 
cers, and fuch of tneit people as remained 
attached to them, mace a gallant refilt- 
ance; and after a defperate conflict, in 
whith twelve ot the mutineers were killed 
2nd ten wounded (of whom two died feon 
alter) the officers regained the thip—~Of 


the five failors, one was dangeroufly 
wounded. On the other fide, none were 
ferioufly hurt. The Hercules and Atlas 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on the 
azth of April. 

AUGUST 11. 

On Monday, a meeting of the Weft 
India Dock company was held at the Lon- 
dontavern. Mr. alderman Hibbert, who 
was in the chair, ftated the objeét of the 
meeting to be to appoint, by ballot, five 
dire&tors to fucceed thofe going out of of- 
fice that day ; and alfo to take into con- 
fideration the proceedings of the lait {pecial 
general meeting, when it had been pro- 
pofed to raife the fum of 210,000! toward: 
completing the docks, and that the pre- 
fent proprietors, who might wifh to fub- 
{cribe, fhould pay 140! per cent. for the 
new fhares to be thus created. It havin 
been, however, decided, that they fhould 
pay only 1oo! per cent. the court of di- 
rectors had agreed to the fame; and pro- 
profed for the adoption of the general 
meeting, that this fum thould be paid by 
inftalments of 20 per cent. The firtt in- 
ftalment to be paid on the 31ft of this 
month, and the lait in April next. That 
on the 1ft of February, an intereft of five 
per cent. fhould be paid on the money 
fubfcribed, and that from the 5th of Au- 
gut next, thefe new fhares fhould be con- 
fidered as ftock, and the holders receive 
from that time all the benefit of dividends. 
But no proprietor, whofe fhares did not 
amount to 201 could claim any fhare 
arifing out of the intended fubfcription, or 
could (ubfcribe on the conditions propofed, 
On the motion of Mr. Raud, the fum for 
rew fhares was fixed at 200,000l, inftead 
of 210,00]. The chairman informed the 
meeting, that the fum of 2751 had been 
given by the company, through the direce 
tors, to the widows of thofe men who un- 
fortunately loit their lives in the Coffer 
Dam, on the 22d of July. 

AUGUST 14. 
Surry ASssIzEes, 
Guildford, Auguit 11. 

The following gui tam ation was 
brought at the inttance of the coal-meters 
againit Mr. Newell, a coal dealer, to re- 
cover the penalty for a fraudulent delivery 
of a quantity of coals by pool meafure. 

Mr. Garrow ftated, that the jury were 
called upon to execute a ta(k of the utmoft 
importance ; it was by their verdict, if 
poifible, to introduce a little common ho- 
nefty in the coal trade, than which there 
was none where the public was fo com- 
pletely pillaged. The ation fought to re- 
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cover that which was the penalty infli&ed 


by att of pur kament, for the non-performe 
ance of the contyaét, which was the foun- 
1a i$ the prefent ation. There were 
two ways by witch coals were foid by the 
monopcli ers of that article; the one was 


by wharf meaiure, which was the mea 
fure to the confumers ; the other by pool- 
mealure, by which the public was told 
that they got the ingrain; that was half a 
chaldron in ten chaldrons. He then {tated 
that there was no more fruitful fource of 
fraud, than this pretence of felling by pool- 
meafure. The defendant, Mr. Newell, 
had fold coals to a Mr. Phillips, a drug- 
gift; he bought a former parcel, which 
had proved feandaloufly deficient in mea- 
fure, and of courfe he complained of this, 
and he received a letter from Newcattle, 
ftating that the defendant was forry for 
what had happened, but that it took place 
fometimes without their being able to pre- 
vent it, at the fame time adding, that they 
were about to fend ten chaldron in a fhip, 
as ballaft, which they would let Mr. Phil- 
lips have, and that the meafure fhould 
amply compenfate his former deficiency. 
Mr. Phillips took the cargo, and by the 
pool-meafure he ought to have had 378 
bufhels, but upon re-meafurement, he had 
only 300, a difference of 78 bufhe!s. This 
was the common praétice of many in the 
trade ; but he trufted that when a jury 
caught them, they would fcourge them 
well; and intimate to the coal-merchant, 
that he muft deal a little more honettly. 
‘The buyer had complained to the defend- 
ant, who, when he found he was deteét- 
ed, faid, ‘ Oh dear! you was only to have 
eight chaldrons and a half out of thut thip, 
but another of our veffels will foon arrive, 
when you fhall have the reft.”. Mr. Gar- 
row then reafoned upon the probability of 
his defence, and infifted that it was but 
an after-thought meant to cover their 
former traud. He infifted that fuch prac- 
tices being fo noxious to the public, any 
man had a right to punifs thofe who lived 
upon the *heart’s blood’ of the public, 
and to put his hand into their pockets in 
the manner the law direéted. The opera- 
tion might have the effe&t of inoculating 
them with a little honefty, and to prevent 
too frequent a recurrence of fimilar con- 
duct. - 

Evidence was then called to fubftantiate 
the cafe. 

The letter alluded to by Mr. Garrow 
was produced and read, by which it ap- 
peared that the defendant had promifed to 
fend the buyer ten chaldron of coals, pool- 


meafure, and which was to ¢ompenfate 
for his former deficient meafure. It was 
alfo proved that the coals were fent in by 
four waggons, and that the total amount 
on the tickets was 126 facks. »Mr. Phil- 
lips, the buyer faid he was diflatisfied, 
and was induced to have the coals re-mea- 
fured—He did fo—they were re-meatured 
by the Surry coal-meter, and found defi- 
cient as above ftated. On crofs examina- 
tion, he faid, the defendant was agent to 
the Edinburgh Glafs company, and that 
the coals he received came in ballaft.—He 
had been charged but with eight and a 
half chaldron in his account. 

W. Biggs, deputy-meter, re-meafured 
the coals; the deficiency, according to 
pool-meafure, was twenty-fix facks fhort, 
or feventy-eight bufhels. 

Mr. ferjeant Sheppard, for the defend. 
ant, made a very able defence, and infift- 
ed that no fraud was intended on the part 
of his client. The coals were fent merely 
as ballaft, and therefore whether there 
were eight or ten chaldron, could not be 
exprefsly afcertained ; but as foon as his 
client knew that they were fhort of ten 
chaldron, he immediately wrote to Mr. 
Phillips, faying that the deficiency fhould 
be made up. He alfo contended that it 
was a mere miftake as to the quantity, for 
it could never be fuppofed, as his client 
had faid in his own letter, that he intend- 
ed to cheat the buyer of two chaldron and 
a half in his purchafe of ten. No man in 
his fenfes would have attempted a fraud of 
this fort, efpecially after a former letter 
of complaint. He trutted that the jury 
would not think there were fufficient 
grounds to conviét his client in a penalty 
of rool. 

Several witnefles were called to prove 
that the variation of pool-meafure was 
fuch, that the room of coals might be con- 
tained in 126 facks. One of thefe, a 
Thomas Henton, faid, that in a trade fo 
diverfe as the coal-trade, and fo precari- 
ous, in the ufual routine, the quantities 
might be different ; but on crois-exami- 
nation by Mr. Garrow, he was obliged to 
confefs, that in the ufual routine, he fhould 
expect- more than 126 in ten chaldron, 
poo!-meafure. 

Mr. Garrow, in reply, made many fe- 
vere animadverfions on the conduét of per- 
fons then conducting the coal-trade, by 
which the public were moit enormoully 
pillaged. 

The Jord chief baron faid, it had been 
truly obterved that this was a queftion of 
public importance, becaule it was of great 
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importance the public fhould be proteéted 
from frauds of this nature. His lordfhip 
then minutely detailed the evidenee, and 
having gone through it, left it to the jury 
to fay whether the coals were fold as ten 
chaldron pool-meafure, and whether the 
defendant meant to warrant they were of 
that quantity. 

The jury hefitated but a fhort time, and 
returned a verdi& for the plaintiff. 

AUuGUST 16, 

On Tuefday morning, at eight o'clock, 
a very fingular circumftance occurred at 
Teignmouth. The fea, at low water, 
inftantaneoufly rofe and fell nearly two 
feet, feveral times in the fpace of ten mi- 
nutes ; and the fifhing-fmacks at fea ex- 
perienced fuch a violent commotion, that 
they were in danger of being loft. The 
fame phenomenon has been obferved at 
Exmouth, Weymouth, and feveral places 
along the coaft. On the fhores of Italy 
fuch phenomena are not uncommon ;_ they 
are there generally regarded as the fore- 
runners of earthquakes. A fimilar oc- 
currence happened at the time of the de- 
ftru€tion of Lifbon. 

On Friday lait, Stephen Lee, the houfe- 
breaking gipfey, with the two foldiers of 
the 14th light dragoons, for highway rob- 
beries, and the mopfter for the rape near 
Walthamftow, were executed at Chelmf- 
ford, purfuant to their fentence : the three 
former died obdurately, the Jaft thowed 
evident marks of contrition. 

AUGUST 17. 

A few days ago died at Roxley, in 
Hertfordthire, Robert Thew, hiftorical 
engraver to the prince of Wales. He was 
born in Yorkhhive, about the year 1758, 
and was a man of a very extraordinary 
mechanical genius, which had but little 
cultivation, as his education was almoft 
entirely negleCted, He was apprenticed 
to a cooper, and which trade he afterward 
for fome time followed ; be then applied 
himéelf to the ftudy of optics, and madea 
very curious camera obfcura, on a new 
principle, which gained him the patronage 
of the marquis of Caermarthen (afterward 
duke of Leeds); at about the age of 
twenty-eight, happening to fee an en- 
graver at work, though he had never prac- 
tifed drawing, he got a copper-plate, and 
engraved an old woman’s head, from a 
painting by Gerard Dowe, which firft at- 
tempt was fo very extraordinary, that he 
was appointed hiftorical engraver to the 
prince.of Wales. He has fince engraved 
a great number of capital plates from the 
paintings of fir Jofhua Reynolds, Shee, 


Weftall, Smirke, Fufeli, Northcote, Pe- 
ters, &c. 
AvuGUST 18. 

At the court at Weymouth, the 16th 
of Auguft, 1802, prefent the king’s 
moft excellent maijefty in council. 

His majefty in council was this day 

pleafed to order the right hon. the lord 
high chancellor to iffue writs for prorogu- 
ing the parliament, which was appointed 
to meet on Tuefday, the 31tt day ef this 
inftant Auguft, to Tuefday, the sth day 


_cf O&ober next; and alfo for proroguing 


the convocations of/Canterbury and York, 
which were appointed to meet on Wednef- 
day, the 1{t day of September next, to 
Wednefday, the 6th day of O&ober next. 

Admiralty-office, Auguft 14. This is 
to give notice, that information has been 
received at this office, that on Sunday the 
8th inftant, the brig Adventure, of Lon- 
don, William Codling, mafter, of the 
burden of feventy-feven tons, with a car- 
go, confifting of various articles of mer- 
chandife, Jaden on board at the ports of 
London and Yarmouth, and bound for 
Gibraltar and Leghorn, foundered at fea, 
about fix miles from the fhore off Bright- 
helmftone, the mafter and crew having 
previoufly quitted her in their boat. Ine 
formation has alfo been received, that by 
the affiftance of a floop and feveral fithing- 
boats, the faid veflel was yefterday weigh- 
ed and brought on fhore at Brighthelm- 
ftone, where the whole ,of her cargo has 
been landed and fecured under the king’s 
locks ; the veffel does not appear to have 
fuftained any very material injury in her 
hall, except one hole in the after part of 
her bottom, and hopes are entertained that 
the will be got off the next tide, and be 
taken into the harbour, E. NEPEAN, 

Saturday morning, the 14th inftant, 
between three and four o'clock, as the 
Royal Charlotte (Margate packet) was 
going down to that place, fhe ran foul of 
a large collier at anchor in the middle of 
the river, near Gravefend, which accident 
had liked to have proved of a very alarm- 
ing nature, there being about 140 perfons 
on board, moft of whom were below at 
the time fhe ftruck ; had the collier been 
under fail the confequences muft have been 
fatal to moft on board, as the cut water of 
the collier, and took the centre or middle 
of the Hay’s fide; it was near five hours 
before they got clear, and that with the 
lofs of moft of the fhrouds, &c. which 
the bow{prit of the collier away. The 
crath was heard by fome watermen at 
Gravefend, a tull mile diftance. Much 
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credit is due to the captain of the collier 
for his ready and humane affiftance at the 
time in getting the paflengers on board his 
veffel, which was the Providence, from 
South Shields. 

AvuGusT 19. 

Monmouth Assizés.—-A confider- 
able degree of curiofity was awakened in 
the public mind, on Tuefday laf, at the 
trial of Mr. William Saunders of Ponty- 
pool, being charged by the co-oner’s in- 

ueft, with the wilful murder of his fon, 

ohn Saunders, by thooting at and wound- 
ing him with a gun, of which wounds he 
died ; when, after a full and patient in 
veftigation. of four hours, he was found 
guilty of manflaughter, and difcharged on 
paying a fine of 6s 8d. The outrageous 
condu&t of the fon, not only in beating 
and horfe-whipping his aged parent, but 
openly threatening to murder him the firft 
opportunity, urged the father to load the 
gun in his defence ; but although the fatal 
charge took effeét, the prifoner folemnly 
declared, he bad no intention of killing 
the deceafed, but only to deter him from 
repeating his avowed threats, which he 
refolutély fwore he would ultimately put 
in execution. Under thefe circumftances, 
the jury returned their verdict. 

AUGUST 20. 

At the lat quarter feflions for the county 
of Middlefex, Samuel Colins, otherwife 
Virgip, and H. D. Free, were indifed, 
together witha man of the nameof S'ocker, 
for a confpiracy to defraud, by artful ftra- 
tagems and farfe pretences, John [bbetfon 
and feveral other perfons of their monies, 
goods, and chatte's. The profecutor was 
Mr. ibbetfon, who keeps the hotel in 
Vere-ftrect, Oxford. ftreet. He ftated, that 
jn September laft, Colins came to his 
houfe in ane-egant chariot with two Jadies, 
whom he called his wife and his niece, He 
himfelf, he faid, was a man of large for- 
tune, was going to fet up a bank, and 
expected to be foon created a baronet. He 

retended that be was very intimate with 
ford Kenyon, and that to rivet his lord- 
fhip's affetions he was going to publith 
a book agninft paper money. © He left the 
hotel in a week or two, but continued oc- 
cafionally to frequent the houle. Being 
one day dining there with 2 friend, who 
turns out to be the defendant Free, he de- 
clared himfelf to be enrapte ‘ed with the 
wine, and exprefled a defire of buying 
twelve dozen of it. He offered in pay- 
ment a bill of exchange'for 651 10s, drawn 
in favour of Samuel Collins, efq. at fix 
dweeks after date, by William Stocker, at 


Chefter, on B. D. Free, efq. No.9, Har- 
ley-itreet, by whom it was accepted, and 
made payable at mefirs. Williams, Son, 
Drury and company, bankers. Mr. Ib- 
betfon agreed to let him have the wine, 
and the next day gave him a check for 
371 12s, the balance of the bill. How- 
ever, the porter in carrying home fome of 
the wine to Mortimer-ftreet, where he 
lived, difcovered that he had cheated the 
whole of that neighbourhood ; and Ibbet- 
fon enquiring at the bapker’s if the bill 
would be paid, was told that they knew 
no fuch perfons as thofe whofe names were 
ftated to be upon it. Colins was then 
apprehended upon a warrant, but bailed 
by Mr. John King, of Portland-place, 
One ot the partners in the houfe of meffrs, 
Williams, and Co. produced Free’s cath 
book, from whieh it appeared, that in 
Oétober he had only gs 6d in their hands, 
to anfwer bills he had made payable by 
them for 1,166]. When he firit opened 
an account with them, he came to their 
houfe in a very elegant chariot, with fer- 
vants in hand{ome liveries, and pretended 
he was recommended to keep cath there 
by his intimate friend fir Gregory Page 
Turner. It was alfo proved that Colins 
had put off a bill of five hundred pounds 
to a filverfmith, in Bond-ftreet ; another 
of 3651 to a tavern keeper, in Covent. 
garden ; another of 135] to a coachmaker, 
in Long-acre ; another of 55] to an up. 
holftever, in Oxford-ftreet ; another of 351 
to a hofier, in the fame ftreet ; and for 
others of 100l, 2g! 108, 150!, and 1001 
to other tradefmen. For thefe, by falfe 
pretences, he obtained goods or money, or 
both. In the courfe of the trial it appear~ 
ed that bis real name was Virgin; that he 
was the fon of a weaver at Taunton ; that 
he went when very young to live as a 
footman at Bath; that he was afterward 
a clerk in one of the Bath banks; that 
being difcharged tor improper condnét, he 
pafled over to France ; and that upon his 
return he officiated as an ufher in feveral 
academies in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. He afterward became matter of a 
large fchool at Hammerimith, the good 
will of which he fold for a large fum of 
money. He next opened a day {chool in 
Portland ftreet, under the name of the 
Rev. Samuel Virgin, a clergyman of the 
church ot England. This likewife flourifh. 
ing, he fold it. He then went and officis 
ated as a curate at Huntingfordbury, 
Herts, were he once more eftablifhed a 
fchool. He foon got a number of young 
gentlemen at fixty guineas a year cach, 
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but he was obliged to leave the place on 
account of his debts. He next appeared 
by the evidence, a elerk in the Cromie 
bank. When it failed he was employed 
by meffrs. King and Co. to go to Chef- 
ter and Liverpool to try to eftablith a firm 
in each of thefe two towns to correfpond 
with the Portland-place bank, Even here 
he betrayed his truft. Previous to his 
going to Chefter, he procured the king’s 
licence to change his name from Virgin 
to Colins, under the pretence of having 
had a large fortune left him by a diftant 
relation of that name. He got the necef- 
fary documents enrolled at the Herald’s- 
office, and juggled his creditors into a be- 
lief of his good fortune. Free was proved 
to have been educated at Oxford, and be- 
fore he was decoyed into this fcheme, to 
have been an affiftant in fome of the firft 
claffical fchools in England. Stocker, the 
third man in fabricating the bills, was for 
fome time a meffenger at Mr. Wright's 
lock-up-houfe. The jury found Colins 
and Free, both guilty; whereupon the 
court immediately fentenced Colins to be 
imprifoned two years in Newgate, and 
Free one year in New Prifon, Clerken- 
well. : 
AUGUST 27. 

The following article is extrafted 
from the Lifbon Gazette of the 14th of 
Auguf. 

Lifbon, Auguf 14. General Lafnes, 
envoy extraordinary and minifter plenipo- 
tentiary of the French republic, left this 
court in the morning of the rothinft. a mea- 
fure which he took from his own proper 
will, and which is the more unexpeéted, 
as the civilities and attentions paid to him 
by this court, in demonftration of the con- 
ftant friendfhip, perfe&t harmony, and 
good underftanding fubfitting between this 
monarchy and the French republic have 
been conftant and repeated, and as there 
does not exift any actual object of difcuf- 
fion between the two governments which 
can alter, in the flighteft degree, the happy 
relations of this country with France, re- 
lations which this court defires efficacioufly 
to promote, and even to render more in- 
timate. 

AvcusT 28, 
OpeninG of the West Inp1a Docks. 

Yelterday the magnificent docks at 
Blackwall, which in Be and accommo- 
dation to fhipping exceed every thing that 
now exifts, were opened for the reception 
of thipping in the Welt India trade. 

A little after twelve o'clock, ropes were 
thrown to the people on fhore, in order to 


tow the Henry Addington, a Welt Indiae 
man lately launched, intothedock. The 
people laid hold of the cords, but the vef- 
fel being large and heavy, it was fometime 
before fhe could be moved, notwithftande 
ing the Echo, a veffel from the Weft Ine 
dies deeply laden, had entered the great 
bafin foon after eleven o'clock. By the 
ftrenuous exertions of the people on fhore, 
aided by a windiafs on each fide of the 
Breat floodgate, the veffel was at laft 

rought near the entrance’ of the dock. 
She was greeted by the populace on each 
fide with loud and reiterated huzzas, and 
by the band of mufic belonging to the 
firt regiment of guards, who played, 
* See the conquering hero comes !° 

The veffel being by this time very near 
the floodgate, a confiderable delay took 
place before the was introduced to the 
dock. This, however, having been over 
come, the people once more ‘gave way,* 
and the fhip came in amid the fhouts of the 
fpectators. The band playing * God fave 
the King,’ ‘Rule Britannia,’ &c. &c. 
She was decorated in the moft fplendid 
manner by the flags of all nations difplay= 
in various parts of her rigging:—at the 
main top-gallant maft-head was perceived 
the Royal Standard ; at the fore top-gal- 
lant maft the Admiralty Flag ; and at the 
mizen top-gallant the Union Jack. 

The veffe] having come to her moorings 
at the firft ring-bolt-buoy, fired a royal 
falute, which was anfwered by the fhouts 
and huzzas of the fpeétators. 

The Echo, a veffel, as mentioned above, 
deeply laden from the Weft Indies, was 
next towed in. She is a very handfome 
fhip, and was received with the loudeftex= 
preffions of joy. Upon this veffel reach- 
ing her ftation another falute was fired 
from the Ficnry Addington, which cone 
cluded the bufinefs of the docks. 

The water in the dock extends in fur- 
face 822,400 fquare feet, and in cubic 
feet, (the depth being 25 feet) contains 
20,560,000. 

A magnificent entrance or gateway to 
the quays, is intended, with allegorical 
devices, and there will be a high wall 
round the whole, befide a floping ditch. 
The number of houfes for the refidence of 
clerks and workmen will convert the 
marth, in time, into a town; fo that 
London will really extend trom Padding- 
ton turnpike to Blackwall, without any 
interruption whatever. 

The diregtors of this great undertaking 
gavea grand dinner yelterday, at the Lon- 
don tavern, to celebrate the opening of the 
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docks ; the dinner was attended by feveral 
of the nobility, and by a confiderable 
number of merchants. 

Thurfday the final examination took 
place before the lord mayor, of William 
Codling, captain, and William M‘Far- 
Jane, one ar the owners of the brig Ad- 
venture, charged with confpiring to de- 
fraud the underwriters of the faid fhip, by 
felonioufly finking her on Sunday, the 8th 
inftant, off Brighton. The prifoners de- 
clined to make any defence ;_ but, by their 
counfel, requefted to be admitted to bail. 
His lordthip informed them their requeft 
could not be complied with, and they were 
accordingly committed to Newgate, in or- 
der to be tried at the next admiralty fef- 
fions. And on Friday, John Eafterby, 
one of the owners of the Adventure, was 
examined at the Marine Police-office, be- 
ing charged as a party concerned in the 
confpiracy to defraud the underwriters. 
The magiftratesjordered him to ftand com- 
mitted to Newgate, to take his trial at the 
next admiralty feffions. 





BIRTH. 
LADY of colonel Onflow, twins. 
Lady of fir John Davie, bart. a daugh- 
ter. 
Lady Elifabeth Halliday, a daughter. 


Lady of John Prettejohin, jun. efq. a - 


daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

CAPTAIN Foley, to lady Mary Fitz- 
gerald, daughter of the duke of Leintter. 

Colonel Twifden, to mifs Dvke, daugh- 
ter of fir John Dyke, bart. of Lullingttone 
Caftle, Kent. 

John Scott, ef. to mifs Monro, only 
daughter of the late Dr. Donald Monro, 
of Argyle-itreet. 

Ifaac Minet, efq. to mifs Pole, daugh- 
ter of fir Charles Pole, bart. 

Henry Care, efq. of Norley.Bank, Chef- 
ter, to mifs Juliana Corbett, daughter of 
Thomas Corbett, efq. of Darahall, in the 
fame county. 

Thomas Green, eq. of Turrell’s hall, 
Effex, to mifs Brumhead, of Uffington, 
Lincoinhhire. 

Hon. and Rev. Thomas de Grey, fecond 
fon ot lord Walfingh im, to mifs Elifabeth 
North, fourth daughter of the bithop of 
Winchefter. 

Duke of St. Alban’s, to mifs Manners, 
daughter of lady Lourfa Manners. 

Lord vifcount Kirkwall, to the hon. 
mifs Anna Maria Biacquierey eldeit daugh- 
ter of dod de Blacquiere. 


guards, to mifs Warren, only daughter 
of rear-admiral fir John Borlafe Warren, 
bart. K. B. 

DEATHS. 

LUCY dowager Clifden, aged 71. 

Samuel Yates, efq. of Highgate. 

Dame Frances Lever, reliét of the late 
fir Afhton Lever, knt. 

The widow of John Story, efq. of Low 
Layton, aged 82. 

Thomas Ellis, efq. of Palatine houf, 
Stoke Newington. 

Mrs. Smith, of Colebroke-row, Ifling- 
ton, aged 75. 

Rev. Richard Clarke, rector of Hartley, 
Kent, aged 83. 

Earl of Grofvenor. 

Mr. Daniel Richards. 

Mary Anne duchefs dowager of Somer- 
fet. 
Rev. Richard d*Aubeny, rector of Ih- 
berton, Dorfet, aged $3. 

Mil; Louifa Hudfon, youngeft daughter 
of fir Charles Grave Hudfon, bart. 

Rev. Dr. Lewes, brother to fir Watkin 
Lewes. 

General fir Robert Sloper, of Weft 
Green, Hants. 

John Sloane, of Kincardine, aged 96. 

Jeffery Jackion, efq. of Woouford, aged 


73. 

Chriftopher Milbourn, ef. aged 86. 

Mrs. Mary Savage, of Caftle Thorpe, 
Bucks, aged 102. 

Mrs. Reyno!ds, at Hampton-in Arden, 
Warwickhhire, aged 104. 

Mrs, Morphy, of St. John’s Hill, 
Shrewfbury, aged 89. 

Prince Henry of Pruffia, brother to Fre- 
derick su, and uncle to the prefent king 
of Pruflia, aged 76. 

Jones Morgan, of Dinas-mowddy, in 
Merionethfhire, aged 106. 

: George Grittin Stonettreet, efq. of Clap- 
am. 

Rev. William Arnold, p. p. canon of 
Windior. 

Thomas Bighy, M.p. of Ipfwich, 
aged go. 

Edward Hippefley, efq. of Ifeworth, 
aged 86. 

Mr. Marmaduke Bell, at the Curragh, 
Kildare, aged 108. 

Hon. Henry Greville, third fon of the 
earl of Warwick. 

PREFERMENTS. 

REV. Thomas Dampier, p. p.—bithop 
of Rochefter. 

Rev. William Vincent, D. D.dean of 
St. Peter, Weltminfter, 
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PROMOTIONS. 


ROBERT Lifton, efq.—envoy extra- 
ordinary and minifter plenipotentiary to the 
Batavian republic. 

John Hunter, efq.—-conful-general at 
Madrid. 

Admiral fir John Borlafe Warren, bart. 
and K. B.—ambaflador extraordinary and 

lenipotentiary at the court of St. Peterf- 


urgh. 
BANKRUPTS. 


JuLy 27. 
W. BETTGER, Vauxhall, taylor. 
T. Scott, Coleman-ftreet, dealer. 
J. Marthall, Workington, Cumberland, 
linen-draper. 
H. Hill Harvey, of Tokenhoufe-yard, 
broker. 


From the GAZETTE. 


JuLy 31. . 

H. D. Nefbitt, L. S. Nefbitt, and F. 
Nefbitt, Piccadilly, milliners. 

J. Froome, Bermondfey-ftreet, South- 
wark, currier. 

T. Maltby, and G. Maltby, Size-lane, 
merchants, 

J. Grant, 


Lawrence Pountney-lane, 
merchant, 


G. Hancock, Exeter, leather breeches- 


maker. 

E. Lonfdale, York, linen-draper. 

E. Compton, Cholderton.Lains, South- 
ampton, corn-dealer. 

B. Kegeler, Newport, in Salop, linen- 
draper. 

S$. Jackfen, Liverpool, cheefemonger. 

F. Colombine, D. Colombine, D. Co- 
lombine the younger, aod P. Colombine 
the younger, Norwich, merchants. 

J. Cartwright, Newton, York, dealer. 

AuGus? 34. 

R. Hodges, Shrewfbury, druggift. 

R. Barker, Wellingborough, common- 
carrier, 

T. Brooks, Gainfborough, Lincoln- 
fhire, grocer. 

W. Sunderland, Wakefield, Yorkhire, 
grocer. / 

J. B. Dennis, St/ Andrew’s-hill, Doc- 
tor’s-commons, or agrener tty 

AvuGuST 7. 

W. F. Beaumont, Mitre-court, Cheap- 
fide, wine-merchant. 

I. Davis, and M. Solomon, Union- 
court, Broad-ftreet, merchants. 

M. Camon, Plymouth, grocer. 

W. Smailwood, Greenfield-ftreet, in 
Whitechapel, upholder. 

J. Hardy, Leadenhall-ftreet, filverfmith. 

R. Eaftto, Weybread, Suffolk, butcher. 

A. Geddes, Mark-lane, merchant, 
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AUGUST 10. 
R. Wefton, Shepton Mallet, Somerfet- 
fhire, liquor-merchant. 
J. Kendrick the elder, Birmingham, 
bellows-maker. 
J. Heale, Beckington, in Somerfetthire, 
baker. 
H. Crofner, Bridge, Kent, linen-weaver. 
A. De Mendes, Moorfields, merchant. 
W. Sealy the younger, Rettendon, in 
Effex, farmer. 
W. Cc; Holder, Rofs, in Hereford hhire 
money-fcrivener. 
AvucusT 14. 
A. Warner, Marlborough, in Wilts, 
ftocking-manufacturer. 
S. Self, Halefworth, in Suffolk, corn- 
merchant. 
W. Pontney, Sledmere, in Yorkhhire, 
corn-factor. 
T. Appleton, Wigan, Lancafhire, dyer. 
W. Hazelhurft, Back-hill, Hatton- 
garden, engraver. 
AvucusT 17. 
T. Thomas, Streatham-ftreet, Bloom 
bury, jeweller. 
J. Lloyd, Woolwich, victualler. 
J. Brown, Goldfmith-ftreet, warehoufe- 
man. 


T. Rogerfon, Oxford-ftreet, linen-dra- 


. 


Ie 

G. Elliott, and G. Pickard, Wood- 
ftreet, Cheapfide, riband-manufacturers. 

E. Crean, Margaret-ftreet, Cavendifh- 
fquare, carpenter. 

T. Horton, Lawrence Pountney-hill, 
dry - falter, 

T. Wrightfon, Doncafter, mercer. 

AUGUST 21. 

J. Jackman, Exeter, linen-draper. 

R. Behenna, Penryn, Cornwall, maltfter. 

W. Heald, T. Heald, and R. H. Heald, 
Wakefield, J. Heald, King-ftreet, and 
R. Fotter, Wakefield, merchants. 

}. Laft, All Saints, in Suffolk, thop- 
keeper. 

D. Simpfon, 
warehoufeman, 

J. Boulton, St. Martin’s-lane, upholder. 

C. Clark, Buckingham-ftreet, Strand, 
vidtualler. 

J. Calderwood, Clarence-place, Pen- 


Broad-flreet-buildings, 


.tonville, wine-merchant. 


W. Naylor, Liverpool, timber-merchant. 
AUGUST 24. 

S, Phelps, Grotvenor-place, merchant. 

J. Stott, Macclesfield, Chefter, inn- 
keeper. 

J. Dance, Oxford-ftreet, orange-mer- 
chant, 

T. Garforth, Bramhope, in Yorkhhire, 
corn-merchant, 
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J. H. Emmott, J. Browne, and F. 
Browne, Old Jewry, wine-merchants. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

PLUMPTRE'’s Chriftian Guide, 8vo, 


7S 

= New Syftem of Arithmetic, &c. 
2s 6 

Peart’s Information on the Scarlet Fe- 
ver, 2s 6d. 

Collin’s Aecount of the Colony in New 
South Wales, vol. 2, 1] 5s. 

Elmore’s Britifh Mariner’s Guide to In- 
dia and China, gto, 2] 2s, half-bound. 

Afiatic Annual Regifter, 1801, $vo, 
20s 6d. 

Skillern’s New Syftem of EnglifhGram- 
mar, 12mo, 3s 6d, beund. 

Gentz’s State of Europe before and after 
the French Revolution, 8va, 8s. 

Sixty-third Letter, a Farce, 1s. 6d. 

Marriott’s Papataions Inftrumentoram, 
S¥o0, $s. 

Denon’s Travels ia Egypt, by Kendal, 
2 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

Pindar’s Pitt and Statue, ¢to, 28. 6d. 

Peart on Inflammation of the Bowels, 
as 6d. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, 8vo, 9s. 

Mercier’s Paris delineated, 2 vol. Svo; 
33 Se 

+ Picture of Monmouthhhire, fmall BVO, 


"7 Prieft’s Travels in the United States of 
America, 8vo, 4s. 

Beaufobre’s Hiftory of the Reformation, 
vol. 2, $vo, 8s. 

Ranken’s Hiftory of France, vol. 2, 
6s 6d. 

Marfliam’s Entomologia Britannica, 
tom. 1, 8vo, 6s. 

Fafhionable Tours, from London into 
Lancafhire, &c. 8vo, 125s. 

Wyvill’s Political Papers, vol. 4, 7s. 

= Series of Novels, 4 vol. 12mo, 


Martin and Mansfeldt, 3 vol. 12mo, 
12s. 

Monckton, or Fate of Eleanor, 3 vol. 
I2mo, 1os 6d. 

Stella of the North, 4 vol.12mo, 16s. 

Author and Two Comedians, 1amo, 
3s 6d. 

White Knight, 3 vol. 32mM0, 108 6d. 

Memoirs of ta Family i in Swillerland, 4 
vol. r2mo, 14s. 

Lottery of Life, 3 vol. r2mo, 12s. 

Village Romance, 2 vol.-12mo, 8s. 

Memoirs of Alfred Berkley, 12mo, 
4s 6d. 

Maurice's Modern Hiftory of Hindoo- 
ftan, vol. 1, gto, alas, 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
Auguft 14, 1802. 
By the Wincheifter Quarter of $ Buthels, 


Inland Counties, 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
s. d. s d. s. d. Se da. 
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Middlefex 7x 636 635 g25 4 
Surry 69 4/36 134 giag 2 
Hertford 60 6/33 S/38 3iar 16 
Bedford 64 1/32 8/34 ola o 
Huntingdon 67 1 28 gi17 8 
Northampton | 66 20/46 ©l30 ol19 6 
Rutland 73 of-™=="135 6117 0 
Leicefter 63 ¥1J/"———"/33 2/17 10 
Nottingham 79 6146 4s ojz0 10 
Derby 78 6 -———-|22 6 
Stafford 74 7 35 Sj22 3 
Salop 73 7|5* 2 23011 
Hereford 63 38/39 2/32 5/23 3 
Worcefter 72 9/39 [34 327 z 
Warwick 72 F 34 6/23 4 
Wilts 65 oO 28 0/21 10 
Berks 65 11 29 4/23 «8 
Oxford 64 ij=——|29 11/21 0 
Bucks 67 9\-——|36 blar 3 
Brecon 68 9 17 
Montgomery 70-311/48 Clr 2/18 6 
Radnor 67 4/"——|32 O20 9 
Maritime Counties. 
Effex 67 21:32 632 O25 
Kent 66 oj-——/34 blag 1 
Suffex 65 6 ~——|24 
Softolk 638 430 0133 3/22 
Cambridge 68 0/32 0127 10/18 
Norfolk 66 4135 o129 G21 
Lincoln 72 0/36 6/33 5|18 
York 74 147 2\-—e—em|18 1 
Durham 7i ii w\-——{I9 1 
Northumberland] 67 3/40 oj28 4jrg 
Cumberland 83. 8159 4/36 gj20 
Weitmorland | 85 5/53 0/30 2/23 
Lancatter 75 9 25 
Chefter 63 2)-———|-— lar 
Flint 60 2 48 10/19 
Denbigh $1 11]-—— 1/20 10 
Anglefea None} bro’t |furSale|-——=» 
Carnarvon 7I 148 off2 81138 © 
Merioneth 74 8164 ol4r qgl2qg 0 
Cardigan 53 6 28 oj12 0 
Pembroke 59 3 36 10)14 0 
Carmarthen Or Bim———i28 0} 13 4 
Glamorgan 78 11|-——|37 r0]19 9 
Gloucefter 69 Timm |32 3/22 
Somerfet 65 2\-—— 17 0 
Monmouth 69 Ol me || ee 
Devon 65 s1\-——|25 6|23 6 
Cornwall 65 7i-——|24 6|16 4 
Dorfet 72° 7i-—|28 B24 9 
Hants 65 8\-——j23 4)23 0 
Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter | 69 5]42 5]32 10|20 9 


Auguft 27—Peck Loaf, 3s 44, - 
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3923 | 55 
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30,11 5395 
30,02 ; 61 
30,08 | 58 
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29:96 
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Wind. 


Weather, &c. Rain 3,04 





ssw 3 
_ SW 4, 
WSW.2 
SSW 3 
we 
sw2 


|. little drizzly rain 


+ much gentle rain 

little wet and lefs cloudy at times: fine 

. Cloudy and little wet: gentle rain 

+ heavy fhower. fine eve 

: cloudy and little rain 

much rain but fine at times, clear night 

+ Cloudy at times 

+ Cloudtets eve: cloudy 

+ lefs cloudy at times: little wet 

+ much gentle rain; more wind and chiefly 
» little wet at times fair 
. little rain. fine eve. cloudy : lefs wind 


} - fine 


- cloudlefs.eve 

- cloudy, chiefly fine 

- more cloudy. dittle wet. tainy night: fine 
hazy: fhower 


(|. cloudlefs eve: cloudy, little rain 


little tain and tefs cloudy at times ¢ rain 
rain. fine eve. cloudy: lefs wind-and fine + 


- cloudy night: fine _ 


--wind £ ateve. hazy 
hazy. more cloudy at times and little wet 


| + heavy thower 


. little wet at times but lefs cloudy 
« little rain dnd wind N. fine night 
: wind Nw and cloudy 

» little wet. rainy eve: lefs cloudy 


« Cloudy and little rains little rain 

« little rain and chiefly cloudy : fhower. fine 
+ chiefly cloudy and little rain at times: fine 
» chiefly cloudy : chiefly fine 

: cloudy. rain 

rain. Chiefly fair 


| heavy fhower. fine and wind nw. thick up- 


not cloudy, fine [ward at night 
. little wet. thick upward at night : much gene 
rain. chiefly rain and wind s [tle rain 
hazy. fine 

. more wind and frequent dhowers 

rain at times and lefs cloudy. lefs wind sw 


- little wet 

» more cloudy 

» chiefly fine 

+ more cloudy 

. little wet. thick upward at night 

- little rain at times 

- little wet and Jefs cloudy at times. thick 
[upward 
+ drizzly at times 

- wind ssw and much gentle rain 

gentle rain. more wind and chiefly fair. lefs 
« lefs or more cloudy at-times: fine [wind 
» thowers. fine eve 

“3 little wet 

fhowers and more cloudy : fine 

+ chiefly cloudy and little rain ; fine 
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